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PREFACE1 PZ 


Tue following pages are presented to the public in the hope that, 
imperfect as in many respects they are, they may still be the means of 
effecting some good, by assisting in directing the attention of Emi- 
grants and others, to a portion of the United States, which all, who 
have examined it, unite in representing—to use the words of a distin- 
guished English traveller—as “one of the finest domains that nature 
ever offered to man.” 

So superior are its attractions, that those who have never seen them, 
will probably be inclined to doubt the correctness of their faithful de- 
lineation. 

Under this impression, the writer, to corroborate the views which a 
continuous residence upon the spot, since 1836, has enabled him to form 
—has taken the liberty of availing himself, freely, of the interesting 
testimony of many other eye witnesses; the combined weight of which, 
it is hoped, will prove sufficient to satisfy even the most sceptical, that 
Iowa and Wisconsin are, at least, worth visiting. 

The second part of these “Sketches,” (embracing Wisconsin) being 
in a state of forwardness, is intended to appear with as little delay as 
possible. 

Srniere, Wisconsin, May, 1839. 


IOWA. 


Ture Trerrrrory or Iowa, considered in reference to that portion of 
it to which the Indian title has become extinct, is embraced between 40 
deg. 20 min., and 43 deg. north latitude, being bounded by the State of 
Missouri on the south, and the Mississippi river on the east. The limits 
of the Territory, on the north and west, extend much farther than those 


of the district now subject to occupation by settlers; the length of 


which, at present, js about two hundred miles, by fifty in breadth; 
equivalent to ten thousand square miles, or nearly six and a half mil- 
lions of acres. This has been purchased from the Sauk and Fox In- 
dians, at three different treaties; the first in 1832, the next in 1836, and 
the last in 1838. 

The Territory takes its name from that of one of its beautiful rivers, 
which runs entirely across the present purchase. Permission to settle 
in Iowa was first granted to the white man on the first of June, 1833. 
The unparalleled rapidity with which the torrent of immigration has 
since poured into this Western Paradise, may be inferred from the offi- 
cial returns of the census taken in May, 1838; according to which, it 
appears the population had increased, within less than five years, from 


1We have followed the capitalization, spelling, punctuation, etc., as they 
are in the original “Sketches,”’—Kditor. : ; 
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nothing, to 22,859! and the ratio seems to continue to advance in geo- 
metrical progression, from the fact that the uniformly flattering report 
of each successvie new comer, induces a number—more or less—of his 
friends and acquaintances to follow. Up to 1836, the present State of 
Michigan, and the two Territories of Wisconsin and Iowa, were all 
embraced under the comprehensive name of the Territory of Michigan. 
Since then, mark the unprecedented strides in advancement, made by 
this comparativly unknown and unappreciated region! In 1836, the 
present State of Michigan was admitted into the Union. On the fourth 
day of July, 1836, the Territory of Wisconsin was organized, embracing 
within its limits the present Territory of Iowa: and on the fourth day 
of July, 1838, the increase of population had become so great, that Wis- 
consin was divided, (by the line of the Mississippi river,) and the 'Terri- 
tory of Iowa organized. 

This blooming belle of the American family, though only yet in the 
first year of her independent territorial existence, doubtless contains 
within her boundary, a white population not over estimated at thirty 
thousand souls! 

The editor of the New-Orleans Bee, in referring to Wisconsin and 
Iowa, remarks: 

“Both these infant sections of our country, in the greater part of 
their extent, are among the most fertile portions of our vast domain. 
They abound with mineral resources of great value, are irrigated by nu- 
merous navigable streams, and are supplied with every facility for con- 
verting their mineral and agricultural productions into the most con- 
venient and profitable marketable form. ‘They are divided into prairies 
and woodland, so as almost wholly to dispense with the labor of elear- 
ing, which was and still continues to be so material a draw-back upon 
most of the Western States. At the same time a sufficient quantity of 
timber is afforded for every purpose for which it may be required. 
The face of the country is high and undulating, with but little barren or 
broken lands, except in the mining regions, and the scenery is extremely 
picturesque and romantic. The portion of Wisconsin lying north of 
the river of the same name, is nearly covered with a dense forest of 
white pine, and is abundantly supplied with water privileges by which 
this valuable timber may be prepared for transportation or home con- 
sumption, with the utmost ease and cheapness. ‘The climate of this ex- 
tensive region is perhaps as propitious to health as that of any country 
in the world. Its remoteness from the ocean secures it from those in- 
salubrious winds which bring with them such a host of pulmonary dis- 
orders on the northern seaboard, while its high and dry soil, and pure 
atmosphere, preserve it from the fatal fevers to which the flatter sur- 
face and more fervid sun of the lower Mississippi often subject the 
denizens of the South, 

Another vast portion of our country is proffered to the enterprize 
and industry of her sons, and how speedily they will avail themselves 
of its advantages, may be inferred from the inducements presented, and 
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the progress which has been made in less promising territories. The 
great extent, and immense and varied resources of our country, and the 
rapidity with which the one is occupied and the other developed, under 
the life-giving impulses of our liberal institutions, are objects of con- 
tinual wonder, as well as of pride and gratulation, and impel us to re- 
joice in these unceasing accessions to our national prosperity, dominion 
and glory.” 


Lieut. Albert M. Lea, U. S. A. in speaking of Iowa, says: 


“The climate is such as would be naturally expected in this latitude. 
The thermometer does not range more widely here than in similar lati- 
tudes east of the Allegheny Mountains, nor, perhaps, as much so, as 
in those districts beyond the influence of the sea-breeze; for here, we 
have every day a breeze, from some quarter of our broad prairies, al- 
most as refreshing as that from the ocean.—We are exempt, too, from 
the effects of the easterly winds, so chilling and so annoying along the 
Atlantic sea-board. ‘The prevailing winds are from the southwest. I 
have known the wind at Rock Island to remain constant in that quarter 
for three weeks successively, and it is said to have so remained during 
six weeks at Prairie du Chien. 

As we ascend the river, (Mississippi,) the causes of disease diminish, 
and the atmosphere becomes purer, and when we arrive at the rapids 
at Rock Island, we enter upon a country as healthy as the Allegheny 
Mountains. There are some diseases, common in other parts of the 
United States, not known here; and pulmonary consumption is one of 
them. 

The Winter is generally dry, cold and bracing; the waters are all 
bridged with ice; the snow is frequently deep enough to afford good 
sleighing; and it is considered the best season for traveling. The winter 
usually commences about the first of December, and ends early in 
March, though we often have fine, pleasant weather in mid-winter. 
There is never so much snow, even as far north as Prairie du Chien, as 
to interrupt the traveling; and, as every prairie is a high road, we 
scarcely feel the occlusion of the icy season. 

The Summer is generally of sufficient warmth to produce rapid vege- 
tation, and yet it is seldom oppressively hot. T have, in fact, ridden 
through grass six feet high, in the month of July, when, for weeks to- 
gether, I scarcely experienced the sensation of excessive heat. During 
this season, the appearance of the country is gay and beautiful, being 
clothed in grass, foliage and flowers. 

Of all the seasons in the year, the Autumn is the most delightful. 
The heat of the summer is over by the middle of August; and, from 
that time till December, we have almost one continuous succession of 
bright, clear, delightful sunny days. Nothing can exceed the beauty 
of summer and autumn in this country, where, on one hand, we have 
the expansive prairie, strewed with flowers still growing, and, on the 
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other, the forests which skirt it, presenting all the varieties of color 
incident to the fading foliage of a thousand different trees. 

The general appearance of the country is one of great beauty. It 
may be represented as one grand rolling prairie, along one side of 
which flows the mightiest river in the world, and through which numer- 
ous navigable streams pursue their devious way towards the ocean. In 
every part of this whole district, beautiful rivers and creeks are to be 
found, whose transparent waters are perpetually renewed by the springs 
from which they flow. Many of these streams are connected with lakes; 
and hence their supply of water is remarkably uniform throughout the 
seasons. All these rivers, creeks and lakes are skirted by woods, often 
several miles in width, affording shelter from intense cold or heat to 
the animals that may there take refuge from the contiguous prairies. 
These woods also afford the timber necessary for building houses, fences 
and boats. 

Though probably three fourths of the Territory is without trees, yet 
so conveniently and admirably are the water and the woods distributed 
throughout, that nature appears to have made an effort to arrange 
them in the most desirable manner possible. 

Where there is no water, isolated groves are frequently found to 
break the monotony of the prairie, or to afford the necessary timber 
for the enclosure of the farmer. No part of the Territory is probably 
more than three miles from good timber; and hence it is scarcely any 
where necessary to build beyond the limits of the woods, to be con- 
venient to farming lands the most distant from them, as the trouble 
of hauling the timber necessary for farming purposes, a distance of 
one, two or three miles, is trifling. 

Taking this Territory all in all, for convenience of navigation, water, 
fuel and timber; for richness of soil; for beauty of appearance; and 
for pleasantness of climate, it surpasses any portion of the United States 
with which I am acquainted. 

Could I present to the mind of the reader that view of the country 
that is now before my eyes, he would not deem my assertion unfounded. 
He would see the broad Mississippi, with its ten thousand islands, flow- 
ing gently and lingeringly along one entire side of this Territory, as 
if in regret at leaving so delightful a region; he would see half a dozen 
navigable rivers taking their sources in distant regions, and gradually 
accumulating their waters as they glide steadily along through this fa- 
vored region to pay their tribute to the great “Father of Waters;” he 
would see innumerable creeks and rivulets meandering through rich pas- 
turages, where now the domestic ox has taken the place of the untamed 
bison; he would see here and there neat groves of oak, and elm, and 
walnut, half shading, half concealing beautiful little lakes, that mirror 
back their waving branches; he would see neat looking prairies of two 
or three miles in extent, and apparently enclosed by woods on all sides, 
and along the borders of which are ranged the neat hewed log cabins of 
the emigrants, with their fields stretching far into the prairies, where 
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their herds are luxuriating on the native grass; he would see villages 
springing up, as by magic, along the banks of the rivers, and even far 
into the interior; and he would see the swift-moving steam-boats, as 
they ply up and down the Mississippi, to supply the wants of the set- 
tlers, to take away their surplus produce, or to bring an accession to 
this growing population, anxious to participate in the enjoyment of na- 
ture’s bounties, here so liberally dispensed. 

The Products of this district are chiefly mineral and agricultural, 
though manufactures will undoubtedly take their place in due time. 

Bituminous coal, the oxides and the sulphurets of iron, limestone and 
sandstone, and fire-clay, are found in numerous places, and some of 
these minerals occur in great abundance. But the chief mineral wealth 
of this region consists in its Lead Mines. The finest mines in the United 
States are those near Du Buque, in the northern part of the district. 
The galena has been found throughout an extensive tract; and I have 
little doubt that it will be found extending entirely across the district, 
(Territory) running in a south-west direction, towards the mines of 
Missouri. 

The agricultural productions consist chiefly of maize, wheat, rye, oats 
and potaives. The large white corn of the south may be produced as 
far north as Rock Island, and yields from fifty to one hundred bushels 
per acre—but the yellow flint corn grows well any where, and yields 
from forty to seventy-five bushels per acre;—the latter is the more 
certain crop. Wheat is produced with a facility unknown except in 
the west. I have known the sod of the prairie to be simply turned 
over, the seed harrowed in, and thirty bushels to be harvested. But 
the usual crop, after the first, is from twenty-five to forty bushels per 
acre, with negligent farming. Oats yield usually from sixty to seventy 
bushels per acre, and seventy-five bushels have been cut at Du Buque. 
Potatoes grow abundantly, and are famous throughout the west for 
their fine quality. 

The growing of stock of various kinds will doubtless be extensively 
pursued, as few countries afford more facilities for such purposes; and 
in consequence of the abundance of excellent timber along the smaller 
rivers and creeks, those towns on the Mississippi, even as low down as 
Saint Louis, will probably in a great measure be supplied with that 
article from the forests of Iowa. Already numerous mills have been 
put in operation. 

The larger Game will, of course, soon disappear from the settle- 
ments, but at present there is a great deal of deer, some bear, and 
some buffalo within reach. Turkeys, grouse and ducks will long be 
abundant; and of Mish there can never be any scarcity. HKvery stream 
is filled with them; and among them may be found the pike, the pick- 
erel, the catfish, the trout, and many other varieties. Immense quanti- 
ties are taken about the several rapids, where they may be easily 
speared. 

Large portions of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky and 
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Missouri seem to be about to emigrate to this region. There are now 
here emigrants from all these States, and every other State in the Union, 
as well as many foreigners. Whole neighborhoods are moving from 
Indiana and Illinois to this land of promise. 

The character of this population is such as is rarely to be found in 
our newly acquired Territories. With very few exceptions, there is not 
a more orderly, industrious, active, pains-taking population west of the 
Alleghenies, than is this of the Iowa District. Those who have been 
accustomed to associate the name of Squatter with the idea of reck- 
lessness and idleness, would be quite surprised to see the systematic 
manner in which every thing is here conducted. For intelligence, I 
boldly assert that they are not surpassed, as a body, by any equal num- 
ber of citizens of any country in the world. It is matter of surprise 
that, about the mining region, there should be so little of the reckless- 
ness that is usual in that sort of life. Here is a mixed mass of Eng- 
lish, French, German, Irish, Scotch, and citizens of every part of the 
United States, each steadily pursuing his own business, without inter- 
rupting his neighbor. This regularity and propriety is to be attributed 
to the preponderance of well-informed and well-intentioned gentlemen 
among them, as well as to the disposition of the mass of the people. It 
is but within a few years past that persons of high and cultivated char- 
acter have emigrated, in great numbers, to our frontiers. Formerly, it 
was, with some notable exceptions, the reckless in character, the des- 
perate in fortune, or the bold hunter, that sought concealment, wealth 
or game, in the “wilds of the west.” Now, it is the virtuous, the in- 
telligent, and the wealthy, that seek, in the favored and flowery regions 
beyond these “wilds,” a congenial abode for themselves and their pos- 
terity. 

This District, being north of the State of Missouri, is forever free 
from the institution of slavery, according to the compact made on the 
admission of that State into the Union. So far as the political wealth 
and strength of the country is considered, this is a very great advan- 
tage, for the region is too far north for negroes to be profitable. Be- 
sides, all experience teaches us that, caeteris paribus, free States grow 
far more rapidly than slave States. Compare, for example, the States 
of Ohio and Kentucky—and what would not Missouri have now been, 
had she never admitted slavery within her borders? 

On the west and north of the district, are the Sauk and Fox, and the 
Sioux tribes of Indians. These people have become so much reduced 
in number, and are so perfectly convinced of their utter inferiority, 
that they will never have an idea of again making war upon our settle- 
ments. Their proximity will indeed be rather an advantage to the dis- 
trict (Territory) than otherwise, as a profitable trade may be carried 
on with them, 

The Trade of this district is confined almost entirely to the grand 
thorough-fare of the Mississippi. By it, the produce of the mines is - 
carried away, and all the wants of a new population are supplied, 
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Saint Louis is the port through which all the exchanges are at present 
effected, though the town of Alton, on the east side of the Mississippi, 
just above the mouth of Missouri river, is now setting up a rivalship 
for this trade. The only important article of export, as yet, is lead; 
the amount of which is not correctly ascertained, even for one year; 
and, as it is daily increasing, and capable of indefinite extension, it is 
enough to say that it is a profitable—a very profitable—source of trade. 

The town of Quincy, forty miles below the mouth of the Des Moines, 
derives its supply of coal from that river, and it is almost certain that 
a large trade will be carried on in that article, as the demand for it 
increases. 

All kinds of agricultural products have heretofore found ready con- 
sumers in the increasing population of every neighborhood; and _ this 
cause will continue to afford a market at every man’s door for years 
to come.—After the emigration shall have abated, the mines will af- 
ford always a ready market for whatever can be produced within reach 
of them. But should this market fail, there are numerous navigable 
rivers intersecting the district, and leading into the broad Mississippi, 
an ample highway to any part of the world. ‘There are ten or twelve 
steamboats continually plying between Saint Louis and the various 
ports on the Upper Mississippi, as far up as the Falls of St. Anthony. 
The usual trip is from St. Louis to the lead mines, a distance of four 
hundred and fifty miles, to make which, requires about three days, and 
an equal time to load and return. ‘This would give an average of more 
than a boat daily each way, after making allowance for the casualties 
of trade. But whilst I am now writing, this thing is all changing; for 
such is the rapidity of growth of this country, and such is the facility 
with which these people accommodate the wants of the public, that I 
would not be surprised to find the number of boats doubled within the 
current year. 

The Mississippi is, and must continue to be, the main avenue of trade 
for this country; but there is a reasonable prospect of our having a 
more direct and speedy communication with our brethren of the east. 
New York is now pushing her rail road from the Hudson to Lake Erie, 
where it will be met by another from Pennsylvania; thence the united 
rail road will be continued around the southern shore of Lake Erie, 
and cross the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois to the Mississippi, 
touching upon the southern end of Lake Michigan in its route, and 
receiving the tribute of the various local works which it will intersect. 
This work would place the centre of the Iowa district within sixty hours 
of the city of New York; and if any of the “down-easters” think this 
project chimerical, let them take a tour of a few weeks to the Upper 
Mississippi, and they will agree with me, that it is already demanded 
by the interests of the country. 

By casting an eye on the map, it will be seen that some of the most 
beautiful country in the world is lying immediately along this district 


on the west side. From this country, the Indians are now moving over 
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to the Des Moines; and finding the country on the Wabesapinica, the 
Iowa, the Bison and Chacagua rivers of no use to them, they are already 
anxious to sell; and the press of population along the border has al- 
ready created a demand for its purchase. A short time, then, will cause 
the western boundary of the district to be extended; and with this ex- 
tension, will come a corresponding increase of population. It is hazard- 
ing little to say, that this district will have population sufficient to en- 
title it to a place among the States of the Union by the time that the 
census of 1840 shall have been completed. 

The Mississippi River washes one half of the entire circumference 
of the district, no part of which, from its peculiar shape, is more than 
fifty miles from the river. In a country so open as this, where no 
artificial roads are necessary, this common contiguity to such a river 
as the Mississippi, places every part of it within convenient reach of 
the balance of the world. 

The Mississippi is continually navigable, except when occluded by 
ice, by steam-boats drawing three feet water, as far up as Prairie du 
Chien; and frequently they run up to the Falls of Saint Anthony, a 
distance of 800 miles above Saint Louis. The river is generally from 
three quarters of a mile, to one mile in width, and is filled with islands 
of every size. From the flatness of the general bed of the river, the 
channel runs frequently from one shore to another, rendering the navi- 
gation intricate at low water; but there is perhaps not a stream in the 
world more beautiful, in itself, or naturally more free from dangerous 
obstructions, than is the Upper Mississippi. 

The general character of this part of the river, is very different from 
that below the mouth of the Missouri—Here, the water is limpid, the 
current is gentle, and the banks are permanent; there, the water is 
muddy, the current impetuous, and the banks are continually changing. 

The annual freshets in this part of the river, do not usually rise 
more than ten feet above low water mark; and in this feature, it has 
greatly the advantage of the Ohio, with which it is often compared. 
ven in the highest freshets, the color of its water remains unchanged 
and its current easy; and there is about the whole river, a calmness, a 
purity, and a peacefulness of expression, perfectly enchanting, 

Rocky cliffs sometimes present themselves along the shore, either 
surmounted with forest trees, or covered with a rich coating of prairie 
grass; and sometimes, the highlands slope down to the water’s edge, 
covered with waving grass, and clusters of trees, grouped here and 
there, or set about at intervals, presenting an orchard-like appearance. 
From the vicinity of Rock Island upward, to the highlands above 
Prairie du Chien, the beautiful sloping shores, just mentioned, are al- 
most continuons. Those who have seen this part of the country, need 
no description of it; and those who have not seen it, would think me 
painting from imagination, were I to describe it true to the life. 
* * * * x * 
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Towa River. It is the largest tributary of the Mississippi above the 
Illinois, and probably affords more water than that river. It takes its 
rise among the innumerable lakes in the high flat country which divides 
the waters which run north-west into the Saint Peter’s river, from 
those which run south-east into the Mississippi. This high country is 
a continuation of that which, being intersected by the action of the cur- 
rent, overhangs the Mississippi below Lake Pepin, and is there called 
“The Highlands.” Having its source in these lakes, the river is pe- 
renially supplied with pure and limpid water, and as it meanders its 
way for 300 miles to the Father of Waters, receiving large tributary 
streams, as it moves along through rich meadows, deep forests, project- 
ing cliffs, and sloping landscapes, it presents to the imagination, the 
finest picture on earth, of a country prepared by Providence, for the 
habitation of man. I can say nothing of that part of it above the dis- 
trict line, except that tourists report the country along it, as well as 
all that between the Des Moines and Mississippi, as exceedingly beau- 
tiful and fertile. Major Gordon, who passed through it in August, 
1835, and who has traveled extensively, says that “In point of beauty 
and fertility, it is unsurpassed by any portion of the United States.” 

It is believed, that the main river can be easily navigated, during 
three or four months of the year, by steam boats of light draught, as 
far up as some rapids near Poiskeik’s village, a distance of 100 miles. 
This obstruction once passed, boats will run with ease, about 100 miles 
_farther, to the mouth of Shell-Rock river, near the Neutral Grounds. 

The bottoms along the river, are usually prairie, and somewhat in- 
clined to be sandy; but they are said to be admirably adapted to the 
growing of maize. 

The uplands are rich and dry. Extensive forests skirt the river and 
all its tributaries; fine springs are abundant; the smaller creeks afford 
good mill sites; and there appears to be little left to be desired. From 
the Pine up to the Wabesapinica, (rivers,) there are numerous creeks 
that empty into the Mississippi; some of them afford good water power; 
all of them have more or less timber along them; and as they rise far 
back in the prairie, and interlock with others running into the Iowa and 
Wabesapinica, there is no part of the large and fertile tract, lying be- 
tween these three rivers, that is not conveniently supplied with timber. 
It is from the mouth of Pine river upward, that the beautiful country 
of the Mississippi begins to show itself. 

Great Mequoquetois. This stream may be considered as the southern 
boundary of the mineral lands. I have a specimen of the ore of cop- 
per from this river, supposed to be valuable; and it is asserted that a 
very large body of it has been found, some days march up the river, * * 

Penaca, or Turkey River. The finest soil and the finest timber are 
to be found on this river, of all that lie within the mining region. For 
agricultural purposes alone, it is highly desirable; but if the mineral 
wealth benéath the soil be considered, it is not wonderful that crowds 
of emigrants should be hastening to it, as they now are, 
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This stream and its tributaries traverse the northwestern part of 
the region heretofore ascertained to afford galena; but from observa- 
tions made by myself and others, as far north as Wabashaw’s village, 
I have no doubt that this mineral will be found to extend over a portion 
of the Territory vastly larger than has heretofore been supposed. 

* * * * * * * 


Iowa. This is the name of a town laid out at the mouth of Pine 
river, about 330 miles above Saint Louis. 

From its situation at the apex of a great bend in the Mississippi, it 
is central to a large district of country; and the near approach of the 
Iowa river just back of it, brings all the settlements along a great part 
of that stream, within a short distance of this place. It possesses the 
most convenient landing from Burlington to the head of the Upper 
Rapids; and no place could be better adapted to the erection of build- 
ings. The harbor of Pine river runs through the town, affording good 
lands on both sides, and boats may land anywhere on the Mississippi 
shore, for a mile and a half above the mouth of Pine. This will be the 
point of deposite for the trade of the country included between the 
Iowa, Wabesapinica and Mississippi; and for the disembarkation of 
emigrants going to that region. But a simple inspection of the map is 
sufficient to show its general advantages of position. Its local conveni- 
ences are, its landing, its harbor, its fine sloping grounds, its good 
water, its water power, its timber, and its building stone. There are 
some of the most beautiful sites for private residences, between this 
and Rock Island, that can be desired. Nature here, has made her finest 
display of gay and cheerful beauty. 


Davenport. This is a town just laid out on a Reserve, belonging to 
Antoine Leclair. It is nearly opposite to the lower end of Rock Island, 
about 350 miles by water, above Saint Louis, and is situated on high 
ground, with a beautiful range of sloping hills running in the rear of 
it. The town of Stephenson, the mouth of Rock River, the picturesque 
works on Rock Island, and L.eclair’s house and plantation, are all with- 
in full view of this point. Its situation is certainly delightful, so far 
as beauty and health are concerned. Its position, near the foot of the 
Rapids, will cause it to be resorted to as a place of shipment, both for 
persons and freight. Water power, building stone, and bituminous coal 
are convenient, and abundance of excellent timber is to be found on the 
hills and creeks of the vicinity. The town has been laid out on a liberal 
scale, with a view to its becoming a large city, 

Parkhurst. Of this place, it is sufficient to say, that the site is 
beautiful, the landing good, building material convenient, and the back 
country fine, Its position at the head of the Rapids will throw a little 
more trade and storage there, than it would otherwise have, A good 
deal of the trade of the Wabesapinica will find a port at Parkhurst; 


and many persons, emigrating from Tllinois and the Lakes, will pass 
by this route. ; 
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Riprow, Were are mines along the sloping hill side; where, as you 
sweep along the Mississippi on the noisy steamer, you may see the hardy 
miners, as they tear the lead from the bowels of the earth. The landing 
is good, and fuel and building materials are convenient. 

Du Buque. This is the centre of the mining region of the Iowa Dis- 
trict. ‘The operations in these mines were commenced in the year 1832, 
when the country was still in the possession of the Indians; and in 1833, 
after the acquisition of the District by the United States, the town was 
laid out, and permanently settled. It contained in the autumn of 1835, 
about twenty-five dry-good stores, numerous groceries, four taverns, a 
court-house, a jail, and three churches. One of these, the Catholic, is 
a beautiful building. Ten steamboats, which run between this and St. 
Louis, are partly owned here. ‘The site of the town is very handsome, 
and building materials and fuel are convenient. The surrounding coun- 
try is as fertile in grain and grass, as productive in mineral! In the 
autumn of 1835, the population was about 1,200, and was rapidly in- 
creasing. ‘The people of this town are excessively active and enterpris- 
ing, carrying on an extensive trade in the products of their mines, and 
in supplying the miners with the necessaries and comforts of life. 
Every thing here is in a flourishing condition, for all labor is well paid. 

As the lands yet belong to the U. States, and no regulations have 
been made, in relation to the working of the mines, they are subject to 
the occupation of any one who may think proper to take possession, 
New deposites are discovered daily, and there are doubtless others yet 
to be found as rich as any already explored. The miners here pay no 
tribute, as they do at the mines about Galena, nor will they be called 
on to do so, until the country shall be surveyed and brought into mar- 
ket; and in the mean time, the settler may make money enough to pay 
for many quarter sections of land. The smelting establishments have 
recently been much improved, and are now conducted with scientific 
accuracy, yielding seventy or eighty per cent. of lead from the native 
sulphuret. 

* * * * * * *% 

Roads. The natural surface of the ground is the only road yet to 
be found in Jowa District; (Territory,) and such is the nature of the 
soil, that in dry weather we need no other. The country being so very 
open and free from mountains, artificial roads are little required. A 
few trees taken out of the way, where the routes much traveled traverse 
the narrow woods, and a few bridges thrown over the deeper creeks, 
is all the work necessary to give good roads in any direction. 


* * * * * * * 


It may appear to some, unacquainted with the character of our west- 
ern people, and not apprised of the rapid growth of this country, that 
some of my descriptions and predictions are fanciful; but if there be 
error in them, it is rather that the truth is not fully expressed than 
that it is transcended.” 
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The preceding extracts, which I have taken the liberty of so freely 
appropriating, are from Lieut. A. M. Lea’s very interesting and well 
written “Notes on Wisconsin,” published in 1836, and prior to the or- 
ganization of not only Iowa, but Wisconsin Territory. 

His graphic and flattering descriptions, may doubtless, as he him- 
self observes, “appear fanciful” to some; but an examination of the 
country is all that is necessary to convince the most sceptical of their 
reality. 

The following letter from the Hon. Grorce W. Jones, Delegate in 
Congress from the Territory of Wisconsin, to the author of the “Notes,” 
is introduced for the additional satisfaction of the possibly dubious 
reader. 

Hovse or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Wasuineron Crry, Aprit 26, 1836. 
Lieut. A. M. Lea, 
My dear Sir: ‘ 

The perusal of your “Notes on the Iowa District of Wisconsin Terri- 
tory,” which you had the kindness to lend me, has afforded me much 
pleasure, and I cannot but offer you, at least, my thanks for the favor. 

Your account of the country is certainly interesting and candid, as 
I was confident it would be, when I heard that you were writing on the 
subject, from the fact of your having explored the country in person, 
from your liberal and just views of the “far north-west,” and from the 
ample means you have had of obtaining information. 

The country which you have described, is undoubtedly not surpassed 
as a farming and mining country, by any in the known world; and the 
manner in which you have set forth its advantages, must ensure to 
your book an extensive circulation. ‘The numerous applicants that have 
come to me from the east, the south, and the west, for information in 
relation to this country, I take pleasure in referring to your Notes, 
with the hope that you will very soon publish them to the world. 

You have said much for the country, but I do not believe that you 
could have said too much in commendation of its fertility and natural 
resources, 

I am, with very great regard, 


Your obliged humble servant, 
GEO. W. JONES. 
of Sinsinawa Mound, Wisconsin Territory. 


The following, from the talented pen of Judge Hall, contains a 
striking picture of the Prairies of Iowa and Wisconsin. His remarks 
as to the cause of the erroneous opinion entertained of the character 
of the “Far West,” by most of those who have not visited it, are very 
correct, and should be particularly noticed: for such is the influence of 
early associations, in warping and prejudicing the judgment, that, al- 
though every individual of ordinary intelligence in the Atlantic States, 
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cannot but have some vague ideas of the difference between the nature 
of that country and this ;—yet, nothing, short of occular demonstration, 
can prove sufficient to remove the general, and very natural impression, 
that the farther we recede from the sea board, the more must we expect 
to encounter the hardships and privations of the wilderness. 

To a certain point, this view is correct; but it is subject as much to 
qualification as would be the assertion, that the circumnavigator of the 
globe, the farther he sailed, the farther he got from home! The point 
referred to, is undoubtedly east of Wisconsin and Iowa. Judge Hall 
says: 

“T apprehend that the intense astonishment with which the American 
pioneers first beheld a prairie, and which we all feel in gazing over 
these singularly beautiful plains, is the result of association. The ad- 
venturers who preceded us, from the champaign districts of France, 
have left no record of any such surprise; on the contrary, they discov- 
ered in these flowery meadows something that reminded them of home; 
and their sprightly imaginations at once suggested that nothing was 
wanting but the vineyard, the peasant’s cottage, and the stately cha- 
teau, to render the ressmblance complete. But our immediate ancestors 
came from lands covered with wood, and in their minds the idea of a 
wilderness was indissolubly connected with that of a forest. They had 
settled in the woods upon the shores of the Atlantic; and there their 
ideas of a new country had been formed. As they proceeded to the 
west, they found the shadows of the heavy foliage deepening upon their 
path, and the luxuriant forest becoming at every step more stately and 
intense, confirming the impression that as they receded from civiliza- 
tion, the woodland must continue to accumulate the gloom of its savage 
and silent grandeur around them—until suddenly the glories of the 
prairie burst upon their enraptured gaze, with its widely extended land- 
scape, its verdure, its flowers, its picturesque groves, and all its ex- 
quisite variety of mellow shade and sunny light. 

‘The scenery of the prairie country is striking, and never fails to cause 
an exclamation of surprise. The extent of the prospect is exhilarating. 
The outline of the landscape is sloping and graceful. The verdure and 
the flowers are beautiful; and the absence of shade, and consequent 
appearance of a profusion of light, produce a gaiety which animates 
the beholder. 

It is necessary to explain, that these plains, although preserving a 
general level in respect to the whole country, are yet in themselves not 
flat, but exhibit a gracefully waving surface, swelling and sinking with 
an easy slope, and a full, rounded outline, equally avoiding the un- 
meaning horizontal surface, and the interruption of abrupt and angular 
elevations. It is that surface which, in the expressive language of the 
country, is called rolling, and which has been said to resemble the long, 
heavy swell of the ocean, when its waves are subsiding to rest after the 
agitation of a storm. 
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It is to be remarked, also, that the prairie is almost always elevated 
in the centre, so that in advancing into it, from either side, you see 
before you only the plain, with its curved outline marked upon the sky, 
and forming the horizon; but on reaching the highest point, you look 
around upon the whole of the vast scene. 

The attraction of the prairie consists in its extent, its carpet of ver- 
dure and flowers, its undulating surface, its groves, and the fringe of 
timber by which it is surrounded. Of all these, the latter is the most 
expressive feature—it is that which gives character to the landscape, 
which imparts the shape, and marks the boundary of the plain. If the 
prairie be small, its greatest beauty consists in the vicinity of the sur- 
rounding margin of woodland, which resembles the shore of a lake, in- 
dented with deep vistas, like bays and inlets, and throwing out long 
points, like capes and headlands; while occasionally these points ap- 
proach so close on either hand, that the traveller passes through a nar- 
row avenue or strait, where the shadows of the woodland fall upon his 
path,—and then again emerges into another prairie. Where the plain 
is large, the forest outline is seen in the far perspective, like the dim 
shore when beheld at a distance from the ocean. The eye sometimes 
roams over the green meadow, without discovering a tree, a shrub, or 
any object in the immense expanse, but the wilderness of grass and 
flowers; while, at another time, the prospect is enlivened by the groves, 
which are seen interspersed like islands, or the solitary tree, which 
stands alone in the blooming desert. 

If it be in the spring of the year, and the young grass has just 
covered the ground with a carpet of elegant green, and especially if 
the sun is rising from behind a distant swell of the plain, and glittering 
upon the dewdrops, no scene can be more lovely to the eye. The deer 
is seen grazing quietly upon the plain; the bee is on the wing; the wolf, 
with his tail drooped, is sneaking away to his covert, with the felon 
tread of one who is conscious that he has disturbed the peace of na- 
ture; and the grouse, feeding in flocks or in pairs, like the domestic 
fowl, cover the whole surface—the males strutting and erecting their 
plumage like the peacock, and uttering a long, loud mournful note, 
something like the cooing of the dove, but resembling still more the 
sound produced by passing a rough finger boldly over the surface of a 
tambourine, ‘The number of these birds is astonishing. The plain is 
covered with them in every direction; and when they have been driven 
from the ground by a deep snow, I have seen thousands, or more prop- 
erly tens of thousands—thickly clustered in the tops of the trees sur- 
rounding the prairie. They do not retire as the country becomes set- 
Ued, but continue to lurk in the tall grass around the newly made farms; 
and T have sometimes seen them mingled with the domestic fowls, at a 
short distance from the farmer's door. They will eat, and even thrive, 
when confined in a coop, and may undoubtedly be domesticated. 

When the eye roves off from the green plain to the groves or points 
of timber, these also are found to be at this season robed in the most 
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attractive hues. The rich undergrowth is in full bloom. The red-bud, 
the dog-wood, the crab-apple, the wild plum, the cherry, the wild rose, 


- are abundant in all the rich plains; and the grapevine, though its blos- 


som is unseen, fills the air with fragrance. The variety of the wild fruit 
and flowering shrubs is so great, and such the profusion of the blossoms 
with which they are bowed down, that the eye is regaled almost to 
satiety. 

The gayety of the prairie, its embellishments, and the absence of the 
gloom and savage wildness of the forest, all contribute to dispel the 
feeling of lonesomeness which usually creeps over the mind of the soli- 
tary traveller in the wilderness. Though he may not see a house, nor 
a human being, and is conscious that he is far from the habitations of 
men, he can scarcely divest himself of the idea that he is traveling 
through scenes embellished by the hand of art. The flowers, so fragile, 
so delicate, and so ornamental, seem to have been tastefully disposed to 
adorn the scene. The groves and clumps of trees appear to have been 
scattered over the lawn to beautify the landscape, and it is not easy to 
avoid that illusion of the fancy which persuades the beholder that such 
scenery has been created to gratify the refined taste of civilized man. 
Europeans are often reminded of the resemblance of this scenry’ to that 
of the extensive parks of noblemen, which they have been accustomed 
to admire, in the old world; the lawn, the avenue, the grove, the copse, 
which are there produced by art, are here prepared by nature; a splen- 
did specimen of massy architecture, and the distant view of villages, 
are alone wanting to render the similitude complete. 

In the summer, the prairie is covered with long coarse grass, which 
soon assumes a golden hue, and waves in the wind like a ripe harvest. 

The first coat of grass is mingled with small flowers; the violet, the 
bloom of the strawberry, and others of the most minute and delicate 
texture. As the grass increases in size, these disappear, and others, 
taller and more gaudy, display their brilliant colors upon the green 
surface, and still later, a larger and coarser succession rises with the 
rising tide of verdure. A fanciful writer asserts that the prevalent 
color of the prairie flowers is, in the spring a bluish purple, in mid- 
summer red, and in the autumn yellow. ‘This is one of the nofions that 
people get, who study nature by the fireside. The truth is, that the 
whole of the surface of these beautiful plains, is clad throughout the 
season of verdure, with every imaginable variety of color, “from grave 
to gay.” It is impossible to conceive a more infinite diversity, or a 
richer profusion of hues, or to detect any predominating tint, except 
the green, which forms the beautiful ground, and relieves the exquisite 
brilliancy of all the others. The only changes of color observed at the 
different seasons, arise from the circumstances, that in the spring the 
flowers are small, and the colors delicate; as the heat becomes more 
ardent, a hardier race, appears, the flowers attain a greater size, and 
the hue deepens; and still later a succession of coarser plants rises 
above the tall grass, throwing out larger and gaudier flowers. As the 
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season advances from spring to midsummer, the individual flower be: 
comes less beautiful when closely inspected, but the landscape is far 
more variegated, rich, and glowing. 

By those who have never seen this region, a very tolerable idea may 
be formed of the manner in which the prairie and forest alternate, and 
the proportions of each, by drawing a colored line of irregular breadth, 
along the edges of all the water courses laid down in the map.—The 
border thus shaded, which would represent the woodland, would vary 
in width from one, to five or six miles, and would sometimes extend to 
twelve. As the streams approach each other, these borders would ap- 
proximate, or come into contact; and all the intermediate spaces, not 
thus colored, would be prairie, It is true, therefore, as a general rule, 
in relation to the States in which the prairies are situated, that wher- 
ever there is a considerable tract of surface, not intersected by water 
courses, it is level and destitude of timber; but in the vicinity of springs 
and streams, the country is clothed in forest.” 


“Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody good.” The recent troubles in 
Canada, induced many of the peaceably inclined and intelligent residents 
of the Provinces, to look out for a spot where they could enjoy life 
with less interruption. Accordingly an association has been formed, 


> 


styled the “Mississippi Emigration Company ;” said to contain upwards 
of fifty thousand members. They appointed a delegation to visit Towa: 
and the “Toronto (Upper Canada) Mirror,” thus refers to the subject. 

“The Iowa Delegation went on a special mission to “the far West,” 
and have returned after the accomplishment of the design for which 
they had been sent. They found a country on the west side of the 
Mississippi, which for beauty and fertility, surpassed all their expecta- 
tions —a country consisting chiefly of high rolling prairie—which implies 
an elevated country, with an undulating surface—easily cultivated—a 
country abounding with navigable rivers running far into the interior, 
and interspersed with numbers of tributaries, affording abundance of 
mill power, while in almost every part of the country there existed an 
abundance of the finest springs of the purest water; a country, which 
not only from its natural features might at once be inferred to be sa- 
lubrious, but which the uniform testimony of the settlers from “rue 
Grevr River” to the remote interior, pronounced to be so; a country, 


the character of whose inhabitants so far from being “licentious, poor . 


and miserable,” would bear a comparison with, and would stand higher 


in the seale of intelligence and morals, than would the same class in 
Upper Canada, The Eastern and middle States, of which the popula- 
tion of Towa chiefly consists, have never produced a race of young men 
that will be poor and miserable in a country presenting every incite- 
ment to sobriety, to industry, and to enterprise, and which affords a 


much larger reward to the cultivator of the soil, than any of the older 
States or the Canadas.” ; 
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The report of the Delegates, (which is here introduced,) is thus 
spoken of by the Du Buque “Iowa News.” 

“The candid, clear, and able manner in which they treat the different 
topics upon which they touch, is highly creditable to those gentlemen, 
and must draw from their immediate constituents, as well as from the 
people of this Territory, warm and sincere thanks. 

If the members of this society were only waiting to hear the report 
of their Delegates; and their emigrating dependent upon the contin- 
gency of a favorable report, then we think there can be no doubt, but 
all will be on their way to Iowa as soon as circumstances will permit, 
and that the next year will bring into our Territory, thousands of the 
most industrious and enterprising of the Canadian population. 

This report may appear to eastern readers—those who have never 
seen a prairie, and particularly those who have never cast their eyes 
upon the “Black Hawk Purchase”—rather an exaggerated and flatter- 
ing account of this favored country; but we can assure those who have 
been born and bred in the eastern woods, that*the prairie country far 
surpasses theirs, and that this report contains nothing more than a plain 
and unvarnished statement of facts, true to the letter.” 

The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, in relation to this subject, has 
these remarks; 

“They, (the Delegates,) describe the country as very desirable for 
those who wish to emigrate. The winter is about two months shorter 
than in Canada, and the business season is three months longer. 

If their plans are carried into effect, the result will materially affect 
the interests of the young territory of Iowa and of Upper Canada. 
Many of those enlisted in the enterprise, are men of character and 
worth, who would be valuable citizens of any country. They are de- 
cidedly friendly to a republican form of government, but prefer trans- 
porting their property where their industry and enterprise will be re- 
warded, rather than encounter the anarchy and hazard attendant on an 
attempt to revolutionize the Canadas.” 

Report of the Delegates of the Mississippi Emigration Society. 

“Tre undersigned Delegates, appointed by your Society to explore 
the Western country, and especially the Territory of Iowa, beg leave to 
submit this, their general Report:— 

Your Delegates left Toronto on the 3lst May, and proceeded by way 
of Buffalo to Cleveland, from thence across Ohio by the canal, 307 miles 
to Portsmouth, on the Ohio river, from thence down the river to the 
Mississippi, and again up that river to Davenport, about the centre, 
(on the river) of the Iowa Territory, a distance of more than 1800 
miles, stopping for some days at the cities of Cincinnati, Louisville in 
Kentucky, St. Louis in Missouri, as well as at all towns and other stop- 
ping places. 

Your delegates had thus a fair opportunity of falling in with and 
observing all sorts of men, and they feel themselves bound to declare, 


that they found them intelligent, kind, communicative, easy of access, 
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and ready at all times and seasons to afford all the information in their 
power, and that, seemingly, without reserve. They found the people 
temperate in their habits, beyond their expectation, obedient to the 
laws, industrious and frugal; and the blessings of life so equally dis- 
tributed, that they did not see a beggar during their journey. In bear- 
ing testimony to the kindness and attention so universally experienced, 
your Delegates cannot omit to notice some individual cases. On their 
arrival at ‘Cincinnati, they found that the official surveys of Iowa had 
been returned to the Surveyor General at that city, and that it was 
the only source whence they could obtain information regarding the land 
in that Territory. On applying to the Surveyor General, that gentle- 
man, although it was after the usual hours of business, kindly offered 
the services of his department to furnish copies of the field notes, and 
diagrams of the surveys; he also afforded every information in his 
power, and the whole was done cheerfully and without charge. On their 
arrival at Burlington, where the Wisconsin Legislature was then in ses- 
sion, they were introduced to many of the Senators and Members of 
Assembly, and also to the Governor, (Gen. Doner,) all of whom re- 
ceived them with great kindness, and showed every disposition to fur- 
ther their objects. With these preliminary remarks, your Delegates 
now proceed to report the result of their inquiries on the subject to 
which their attention was principally directed, viz: the boundaries, popu- 
lation, soil, productions, climate, trade, &c. of Towa. 

The Iowa Territory was formerly a part of Wisconsin, but was set 
off or separated by an act of the United States Congress of the fourth 
of July last, and now has-its own Governor, local Legislature and laws, 
Judges, Courts, Land Offices, &c. It is bounded on the east and part 
of the north by the Grear Mississippi river, which divides it from the 
State of Illinois and ‘Territory of Wisconsin; on the west by the Mis- 
souri river, which takes its rise among the Rocky Mountains, and is 
navigable more than 2,000 miles above the junction of-the Mississippi; 
and on the south by the State of Missouri, on a line at about 40 degrees 
north latitude. ‘The ‘Territory, as it now exists, is large enough for 
three good sized States, and it is generally supposed that when it is 
admitted into the Union, (which it is confidently believed will be in the 
year 1840,) its northern boundary will be on a line drawn due west 
from the Mississippi, at about 43 degrees north latitude, to the Missouri 
river, which will form a compact and most desirable State, the climate 
of which will be very agreeable to persons living in a latitude as far 
north as Upper Canada, or even the State of New York. 

Population—The Territory of Towa contained, when the census was 
taken last spring, between 22,000 and 23,000 souls, and has been rapidly 
increasing since that time; while the (present) Territory of Wisconsin, 
(to which Towa was formerly attached, and which had commenced set- 
tling and was a Territory before Iowa was purchased from the In- 
dians;) by the same census only contained a little more than 18,099. 
There can be no doubt from the rapid settlement of Iowa, that it will 
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be the next Territory admitted into the Union. The inhabitants are 
from Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, New- 
York, and several from the New England States. The Delegates found 
them, almost without exception, exceedingly kind, hospitable, intelligent, 
sober and industrious, peaceably inclined, mild and unassuming, but 
firm to maintain their rights. All seemed well satisfied with the coun- 
try, and the exchange of situation they had made, and confident (with 
ordinary exertion) of acquiring a competence for themselves and fam- 
ilies, which they have no doubt of enjoying in peace and tranquility. 

General face of the Country.—It is generally high and dry; the bot- 
tom lands, as they are called, along the rivers and creeks, usually ex- 
tending from the river, a quarter of a mile to a mile, to what are called 
Bluffs, (which is a rise of ground generally from 50 to 150 feet high,) 
sometimes by a gradual ascent, and at others more abrupt. Upon these 
bluffs extends a grove of timber, varying in width from half a mile to 
two miles, upon the back of which is the prairie. Sometimes the blufi's 
and timber approach the banks of the rivers and creeks, in which case 
there are no bottom lands. ‘There are no lakes, large swamps, mountains 
or broken waste lands; the rivers and creeks run generally considerably 
below the average surface of the country, which carries off all the sur- 
plus water, and there is nothing to prevent, in the dry part of the sea- 
son, a coach and four being driven through almost any part of the coun- 
try where the roads are as yet entirely unimproved; and as soon as a 
few creeks and low plains are bridged and improved, there will be the 
finest roads throughout the whole ‘Territory. 

Soil—The surface, or what is generally termed the soil, is a black, 
vegetable mould, sometimes mixed with a sandy loam, at others more 
nearly covered with a stiff sward and heavy coat of natural grass; which 
soil, after the sod is subdued, is exceedingly easily worked—it stands a 
drought well, and is not subject to crack, &e. 

This vegetable mould averages on the high rolling prairies from 6 to 
24 inches, and on the bottom lands from 24 to 48 inches, and has, for 
its bed or under layer, a redish clay, (which in some places is mixed 
with gravel,) sufficiently compact to preserve manure and moisture, but 
not so stiff and stubborn, as to be incapable of being pulverized and 


converted into good productive soil, in case the top layer of vegetable 


mould should become exhausted with tillage, which, however, is impos- 
sible to be the case, with one hundred years successive cropping. It re- 
quires four yoke of oxen to break it up in the first instance; but the 
plough used, being large, a team will break about two acres per day. 
One or two crops can be taken off, after the sod is first turned over, 
without further ploughing; and, after the sod is well rotted and sub- 
dued, which is by no means difficult or expensive, inasmuch as it can 
be kept under crop while rotting, the land will not require more than 
half the strength of team or labor to work it, that is usually required 
in the State of New York or in Upper Canada; the corn and potatoes 
will generally be tended with a plough and harrow, and wheat will al- 
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ways be sowed on corn ground, after the crop of corn has been taken 
off the same year. 

Productions.—Fall and spring wheat, rye, clover, barley, peas, oats, 
buckwheat, potatoes, turnips, and all kinds of vegetables, clover, tim- 
othy, and also all sorts of tame grass, grow most luxuriantly, and repay 
well the labor of the husbandman. The Delegates saw but very little 
grain that had been put in seasonably and in good order, owing to the 
short time the settlers have been on their farms, almost the whole being 
the first crop, from the sod merely turned over; but from what they 
saw and could learn by enquiring, would judge that, with ordinary cul- 
ture and season, 30 bushels of fall or spring wheat, 50 of barley, and 
80 of oats and clover might be put down as an average crop. It is 
generally believed that a much greater yield will be obtained, but the 
Delegates would rather be below than above the mark. The stalk of 
corn and oats grows much stiffer and taller, while that of wheat is 
much shorter, than in-Canada. ‘These descriptions of grain scarcely 
ever fall down, and generally get ripe, and are dry and sound; while 
it is remarkable that wheat is not troubled with rust or apt to be smutty, 
nor has such a thing ever been known, in the north of Illinois or Iowa, 
as its sprouting in the field after cutting, or when in the stack; the fall 
wheat was generally ripe this year about the middle of July, and the 
corn fit for boiling about the 20th and 25th, although the same com- 
plaint of a cold backward spring prevailed in Iowa and Illinois as in 
Canada and New York. ‘The spring wheat, peas and oats were ripe 
and nearly all harvested by the end of July. From what the Delegates 
observed, they have no doubt but prairie sod, well turned over and 
planted with corn in season, will produce 35 bushels to the acre, without 
being hoed or touched after planting, and 20 bushels of wheat. The 
whole country is covered with a rich coat of natural grass, on which 
cattle and horses appear to do exceedingly well; the milch cows and 
working oxen generally looked as well in Iowa in the month of July, 
as cattle at that season in Upper Canada, that are feeding for beef; 
and the inhabitants all agree that the grass made into hay (which will 
produce from one to three tons to the acre) answers equally well for 
winter feeding. No burs or Canadian thistles have as yet made their 
appearance, A person settling in that country may keep as many cat- 
tle or horses as he pleases or can afford; they may roam with freedom 
in the summer, and with a very little labor he can procure plenty of 
hay for the winter.—The whole Territory is one vast meadow, as free 
as the waters of Lake Ontario; there is a wild pea which grows on the 
bottom lands and in the ravines, on which it is said horses, &c. will im- 
prove in August, September and October as fast, if not faster, than 
they would if turned into a field of peas in Canada. The Delegates 
have no doubt that all sorts of, fruit produced in similar latitudes, will 
do well in Iowa; wherever a trial has been made it has been crowned 
with success. They saw gooseberries growing wild, as fine as garden’s 
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produce, and the crab-apple, which grows wild and in great abundance, 
is much larger than in Canada, even where it is cultivated. 
Climate.—From all the Delegates could learn, by enquiry of the old- 
est settlers, as well in the Territory as on the Illinois side of the Missis- 
sippi, about Rock River, some of whom have resided there from six 
to ten years, the seasons are very regular and uniform. ‘The winter is 
said to be cold, and the wind passing over the prairies, sharp and cut- 
ting; but several of the oldest settlers, who formerly resided about 
Cincinnati and St. Louis, declared they would far rather endure the 
winter in Iowa, or Rock River country, on account of its steadiness 
and dryness, than at either Cincinnati or St. Louis. They generally 
have from six to eight weeks good sleighing, and about three months 
hard frost; the Delegates believe that the winter or rather the period 
for feeding cattle, is at least two months shorter than in Canada, but 
that the business season for agricultural purposes is at least three 
months longer, arising from the regularity of the seasons. The autumns 
are represented to be remarkably pleasant, and the fine weather usually 
lasts till December; the ice leaves the river and the navigation is open 
in March; after the spring rains, which generally come on early in the 
spring, the summer commonly passes without a single severe rain storm, 
but there are frequent showers and heavy dews; the summer is warm, 
but hardly a day passes without a fresh breeze stirring on the prairies; 
the air is very soft, and you never experience at evening, or after a 


shower, those damp, chilling winds which are so commonly felt in Can 


ada, and which frequently and fatally lay the foundation for consump 
tive complaints. 

Mineral Productions.—Stone coal of good quality abounds in almost 
all the western country, which will be very important as supplying the 
place of wood, and valuable for other purposes; several beds have been 
opened in Iowa, and the coal used by blacksmiths, &c. Excellent lime- 
stone is found in great abundance along the banks of the several rivers 
and creeks, and frequently good quarries of free-stone are to be met 
with, but what are generally termed builders’ and field stone are sel 
dom seen. Iron and lead ores of the richest quality are found in great 
abundance in several parts, especially lead at the north, about Du Buque, 
in the same parallel as the lead region of Illinois. A vast quantity is 
annually dug and yields from 75 to 95 per-cent. which forms, even at 
this early period, an important article of exportation; the beds are in- 
exhaustible, and cannot fail of being a source of vast and never-failing 
wealth to the Territory. No salt springs have as yet been discovered; 
however, plenty of salt is brought from New Orleans, Pittsburgh and 
other places, and sold at very little above the rates usually charged 
in Canada; the State of Missouri, lying immediately south of Iowa, is 
said to abound with strong salt springs, and no doubt others may be 
found convenient to the Territory, if not within its borders. 

Timber.—The timber for about 200 miles north of the south bound- 
ary, is principally white, burr, red and black oak, hickory and black 
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walnut; some maple, ash, elm, birch and basswood; and is generally, 
found along rivers and creeks, averaging from a half to two miles 
wide; there are also innumerable patches of timber called groves, scat- 
tered throughout the prairies; and although they do not occupy miore 
than one-sixth part of the ground, yet it is so well interspersed, as to 
make the prairies narrow and convenient; the north is said to contain 
immense forests of the best pine, and other good timber for sawing 
purposes; with every facility for water power, and transportation down 
the Mississippi, by which means the whole country along the banks will 
soon be supplied at reasonable rates: considerable capital is already 
engaged in the lumber trade, and several rafts have been sent down the 
Mississippi and broken up and sold at Davenport, Burlington, and other 
towns: all sorts of lumber for building are at present, exceedingly scarce 
and dear in the Territory, arising principally from the want of saw- 
mills; but this difficulty will be soon overcome as there are plenty of 
mill-sites in the country, but it will never be as cheap and as convenient- 
ly obtained as in Canada. Some of. the timber grows large, long, and 
thrifty, and answers well for sawing, building and making rails, while 
a considerable portion is quite scrubby and only fit for fuel. The Dele- 
gates cannot say from their observation, that were the timber equally 
divided through the whole country, there would be sufficient for all the 
purposes of building and fencing, when the country is well settled, al- 
though there may be plenty for fuel.—However, new settlers need have 
no serious apprehension on this point, as there is for the present an 
abundance for fuel, building and fencing, and as the settlers increase 
and commence on entire prairie farms, a ditch and sod fence, for which 
the soil is admirably adapted, can be made to answer every purpose as 
cheap as a rail fence. It is also to be observed, that the timber will 
increase rapidly as soon as the country is sufficiently settled to prevent 
the fires running annually, and sometimes twice a year over its whole 
surface. ‘These fires are caused by the great burthen of grass growing 
spontaneously, ripening, and becoming dry; thereby forming combust- 
ibles sufficient, when kindled, to keep the fire running; which in its 
course, quite destroys most of the young shoots, and affects the larger 
growth of timber just in proportion to the violence with which it rages 
at the time, the state of the wind and atmosphere, and the dryness 
of the earth; thus by degrees, year after year, is gradually destroyed, 
the timber, which being principally oak, is very liable to decay from 
this cause.—In passing through the country, you will observe the largest 
trees in all stages, of being consumed, some severaly scorched and half- 
dead; and others quite dead; some again half-burned down,—others, 
down and partly consumed, awaiting the next fire to finish or carry on 
the work of destruction. ‘There is no doubt that the soil is well adapted 
to the rapid growth of timber, which springs up spontaneously, were it 
not for the ravages of the fire. The settlers all agree, that they can 
easily perceive an improvement in the groves, where the fire has been 
kept out for the last two years. From experiments tried in Illinois, the 
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black locust can be raised with the greatest ease imaginable; it has 
been known to grow from the seed in six years, large enough to be split 
into four good sized rails, and it is very hardy when young, while 
neither cattle nor sheep will browse or destroy it;—for durability either 
in or out of the ground, it is equal to red cedar; and for strength, it 
surpasses oak; it is not subject to shrink and swell with the weather, 
it grows tall and straight grained, and splits better than the oak, and 
is excellent for fuel; plenty of the seed can be obtained at Cincinnati, 
and a couple of dollars’ worth is sufficient for a farm. Now suppose a 
person to settle on a rich prairie farm without timber; he could, in the 
first instance, enclose it by a ditch and sod fence, upon which he might 
sow 2 or 3 rows of locust; as he ploughed and cultivated his farm, he 
might divide it into lots to suit his mind, by sowing 2 or 3 rows of locust 
seed, so thick as to form in a couple of years, a complete hedge. The 
Delegates have seen them ten feet high, and large enough for a good 
walking stick in less than two years from sowing the seed. They may be 
thinned out as occasion requires, either by taking up for transplanting, 
or by cutting down for fuel and other purposes: by this means, in a few 
years, he would have his farm well timbered, and so arranged as to com- 
bine beauty and convenience at the same time. The timber in Iowa is not 
thrown down by the winds as in Canada, because from the nature of the 
soil, the roots penetrate very deep and take a strong hold. You can 
plough up to a tree as you would to a post set in the ground. 

Trade, Commerce, Markets and Navigation—The great Mississippi, 
which sweeps along the whole eastern boundary of the Territory, and 
neither rises nor falls suddenly, nor more than from six to nine feet, may 
be said to be the principal channel through which its trade will flow, 
either to carry off its surplus produce or import its settlers or neces- 
saries. Iowa, although situated 1700 or 1800 miles from New Orleans, may 
nevertheless be said to be on the seaboard; steam boats run without 
interruption from New Orleans far above any white settlement; about 
five boats pass daily along the coast of the Territory, as far as Galena 
and Du Buque, and some go farther, during 4 months of the business 
season; while not less than three, on an average, run all the season, and 
these will increase as the trade increases. By the same means, a trade 
is carried on up the Ohio River to Pittsburgh, and up the Missouri a 
vast distance; also up the Illinois to within about 100 miles of Chicago, 
on Lake Michigan; and Rock River, to within about 50 miles of Mil- 
waukie, on Lake Michigan; from both these points canals are being con- 
structed to the Lake; the one from Chicago is under contract, and every 
section commenced; also there is but very little obstruction to an entire 
water communication from Michigan Lake, to the Mississippi, by way 
of Green Bay, into the Wisconsin River, and which will no doubt, be very 
shortly completed; there is also the great Missouri, next in greatness to 
the Mississippi, which washes the whole western boundary of the 'Terri- 
tory, besides the several smaller rivers which the Delegates will more 
particularly describe hereafter, under the head of rivers, which flow 
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throughout the whole Territory, extending from the north-west to the 
south-east, and empty into the Mississippi, and which will be navigated 
by steam boats so soon as the settlement and trade of the country will 
require it; for instance the Des Moines, and Iowa, and many others, 
will be used in various ways for the purposes of trade; these facilities 
for communication, together with the various rail roads made and mak- 
ing throughout Illinois, Indiana and Michigan, place the country in a 
most favorable situation in this respect, as it will have the advantage 
either of the northern or of the southern routes. The present charge for 
freight on goods from New York to the Territory by way of New Or- 
leans, is about 6s. and 3d., Hallifax currency, not more than it costs to 
transport goods from Montreal to the western district; and which 
charge, no doubt will be reduced, so soon as the trade becomes of suf- 
ficient importance to excite attention, or a return freight of lead and 
produce can be procured, or the Illinois and Rock River canals are com- 
pleted, so as to start up a competition by the northern route. Regarding 
markets, it may be observed, that in the first place, the wants of innum- 
erable settlers, that will flow for years to this favored country and settle 
hundreds of miles west of the Mississippi, along those fine and beautiful 
rivers, are to be supplied; and should there be any surplus produce, the 
mining and lumbering country to the north, is ready to receive and pay 
for it. Next comes the vast cotton growing region of the South, which 
must always depend upon the North for its bread, bacon, corn, hay, meat 
and potatoes; and there can be no doubt, that the wants of the South 
will increase and keep pace with the increased products of the North, 
Should the growth of the North be so great as to leave a surplus, after 
supplying all those demands, it can be sent to New York by the way of 
New Orleans, as conveniently and cheap, as from some parts of Ohio 
or western Pennsylvania. Provisions as yet have been at a high price 
in the country, owing to their being but little raised, and the unprece- 
dented flow of emigrants to the Territory. The same may be said in 
regard to the prices of cattle, horses, hogs and sheep, wagons, harness, 
&e.; in general, at present, rather scarce and dear: goods are also scarce, 
yet nothing is wanting but competition to bring them to a fair price. 
Mechanics and laborers generally, are scarce, and wages high, arising 
no doubt from the number required on the public works in Tllinois, and 
the ease with which land is procured in the Territory. 

Rivers and Waters generally—The Towa Territory is as favorably 
situated in regard to Navigable Rivers and water generally, from the 
Mississippi westward, throughout its entire interior, as can well be imag- 
ined, In the first place, there are a great number of Rivers, viz: the 
Des Moines, the Skunk, the Iowa, (which branches into two streams 
about 70 miles from the Mississippi, the southern branch being called 
the Bison or Towa, and the northern, the Red Cedar River;) the Wabe- 
Sapinica, Great Maquoketa, the Peneca, or Turkey River, and the Upper 
Iowa. These rivers take their rise hundreds of miles north-west of the 


Mississippi, and run about the same direction south-east through the 
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Territory, to the Great Mississippi, and at about equal distances from 
each other, averaging about 20 miles; between those rivers there is a 
dividing ridge, (by this term they do not mean a mountain, but merely 
the highest land) from which flow, in every direction, innumerable 
springs of the purest water; those run together, and form considerable 
creeks, which flow into these rivers, and generally possess mill privi- 
leges. The Des Moines, running through the southern part of the Terri- 
tory, is a fine river, and will be navigated by steam boats for all the 
purposes of trade a great distance from its mouth. It has a winding 
course, and is apt to shift its channel in places. The next is the Skunk, 
which is smaller, and rather given to sudden rises, yet a very pretty 
river, and may be navigated by keel boats at least, at all seasons. What 
are called keel boats in the West, are something similar to Durham 
boats, they are built with flat bottoms, and decked over like a canal 
boat; they are generally set up the river with poles, but have sails to 
use in case of fair wind. The next is the Iowa, which branches as before 
described; both branches are most beautiful rivers and not subject to 
sudden or great rises; the south branch, although the smallest and 
shortest, retains the name of the main river; steam boats may go up this 
branch a good way at high stages of water, and keel boats at all seasons. 
The north branch is known by the name of the Cedar, and passes nearly 
through the centre of the settled parts of the Territory; it approaches to 
within 7 or 8 miles of the Mississippi, opposite to Bloomington. 'There 
cannot be a shadow of doubt, but this river will be used by steam boats 
for all purposes of trade, for at least 100 miles from its mouth, so soon 
as the settlement and trade of the country require it. The next is the 
Wabesapinica, which is a very fine river, but can only be used by keel 
boats. The other rivers mentioned to the north, bear about the same 
character, in short, as to the purest and best of water for all purposes, 
no country can be more favorably situated, and consequently no country 
more healthy. 

Game and Fish—The country abounds with game of various descrip- 
tions; deer and rabbits, or hare, are to be found in great numbers, and 
it is said will increase with the settlement; the same may be said with 
regard to the prairie hen, partridge and quail; the prairie fowl is very 
fine and plenty; vast quantities are to be found among the stubble after 
harvest, and corn fields, stack, &c. During the whole fall and first part 
of the winter, there are plenty of ducks and geese; in the fall and 
spring, the geese light on the prairies in great flocks to feed on the wild 


_ rye, pea, &c.; many turkies are found, but they will in a great measre 
- retire as the settlements advance. Vast numbers of Buffalo are found 


east of the Missouri river, say 150 or 209 miles west of the Mississippi, 
but they are in the greatest numbers west of the Missouri river; there 
are very few squirrels and scarcely any bears; a great variety of fine fish 
are found in the several rivers, but no salmon, or white fish. 
Annoyances from Ravenous Beasts, Serpents, §c—The whole country 
appears to be most completely freed from every thing calculated to 
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annoy and injure man; there are no panthers, and very few wolves or 
foxes; there are a few prairie wolves, but they are hardly stout enough 
to destroy a good large sheep, let alone cattle or hogs. These animals, 
(wolves and foxes) will disappear as soon as the country is settled, ene 
being no large swamps, mountains or hedges for them to take refuge in 
when pursued, and the country being so open, they would fall an easy 
prey to their pursuers. ‘There are scarcely any snakes or reptiles; the 
Delegates in traveling about six weeks through the Territory, never met 
with a single rattle snake, although there were a few in certain parts of 
the Territory; nor any other, except garter and water snakes. Although 
hardly a hollow tree can be found but has a swarm of bees in it, yet 
stfange as it may appear, there are no wasps or hornets; the cause must 
be, that those insects generally build their houses near the ground, and 
consequently they are destroyed by the fires in the fall, or early in the 
spring. Flies and mosquitoes are not so troublesome in Lowa as in 
Canada; there are but very few hawks, crows, or other destructive birds. 

Danger from Indians.—The only tribes in the southern part of the 
Territory, are the Sacs and Foxes, commonly known as the Black Hawk 
Indians. They are not very numerous; probably do not exceed 1000 in 
all, men, women and children; the white settlers are under no appre- 
hension of harm from them, or any other Indians. By treaty, the Goy- 
ernment is to expend a certain portion of the purchase money for their 
land, in building mills, houses, and breaking ground, &e., far west of the 
white settlements; to which they are to be removed in October next; at 
which place, in future, they are to receive their installments. The Dele- 
gates saw several hundreds of them at one of their forts and camps on 
the Iowa river; they appeared very harmless; in short, they are most 
anxious to court the favor of the whites, as a protection against a far 
more numerous tribe, to the North, called the Sioux; with whom they 
have been at war, and never could, and, it is said, never can be on terms 
of peace; these Sioux have been always on the best and most friendly 
terms with the whites; and make it their boast, that they never shed a 
white man’s blood, ‘There are many other tribes to the north and south- 


west, but at so great a distance from Towa, that they are no more known. 


or heard of, than in Upper Canada. It appears, however, that of late, 
in order to prevent emigration from Canada to Iowa, certain persons in 
the Province, have been constantly representing all the Indian wars in 
Florida, and at Red River (both places being at least 1,500 miles from 
Towa) as being at Iowa; the same representations have been made in re- 
gard to Indian tribes and troubles, thousands of miles to the West, and 
in Wisconsin to the North; the same game has been played with regard 
to sickness on the Chicago canal, and other places in Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri and Michigan; all are reported by the same individuals, for 
the purpose of effect, as being in Iowa; whereas there is not a hostile 
tribe of Indians within 1,000 miles of the Territory, nor has there ever 
been the least sickness in any part; many persons declared to the Dele- 
gates that they had been sick and ailing for years, until they moved to 
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the Territory, immediately after which, they recovered, and now enjoy 
the best of health. 

Price and Purchase of Land. Although a considerable part of the 
Territory has been surveyed into townships and quarter sections, none 
has been brought into market; and, consequently, the settlers are all 
what is termed in some countries squatters, and hold their land by 
what is called claims; the consequence is, that most of the settlers have 
considerably extensive farms, as it costs them no more to claim a half 
or whole section, than a quarter; and as persons going on early, and 
having pick and choice, perhaps got hold of good timber, prairie and 
water, &c., each of course, flatters himself before the day of govern- 
ment sale, he will be able to sell a part, at some price or other, to some 
person. Many young men have also made claims, and some have made 
improvements on their claims, and find themselves unable to pay for 
the land. Forty-five townships are advertised for sale in Nov’r. next, 
5th and 19th; and, in all probability, the remainder of the surveyed town- 
ships will be sold in about a year from that time; the settlers are con- 
fident of obtaining their land at the sale for $1 25 per acre if they have 
the money. ‘Some claims sell very high according to their situation; 
$8,000 was paid for half a section (320 acres) last summer, and the 
purchasers are going on to improve it and make it still more valuable, 
others are making valuable and extensive improvements on claims, which 
prove the confidence they have in obtaining them at the sale, and at 
the government price; the nearer the time approaches for the land to 
be brought into market, the better will be the chance for those going 
in with a little money, to procure an improyed farm to suit them; there 
are still plenty of valuable claims; that is, timber, prairie, and water 
united, to be made, by going some distance west of the Mississippi; and 
the best prairie claims without timber, are to be had near the great 
River; besides, there are plenty of most favorable claims, at no great 
distance from the Mississippi, that can be got for what the improve- 
ments cost. The best way for a person who determines to settle in the 
Territory, is, for him, after deciding to what part he will go, to pro- 
ceed at once with his family; if with his own team, he will do well to 
push right to the country, until he find a place to suit him; the advan- 
tage to be dirived from such a course is, that the inhabitants in any 
neighborhood, being very anxious to have families settle among them, 
to assist in supporting schools, societies, &c., will use every exertion to 
get them suited. In our travels through the country, we had oppor- 
tunities of seeing the effect of an operation, almost universal. When 
we made inquiries about vacant lands, if claims could be got reason- 
able, &c., in the neighborhood; before answering our question, they 
would inquire of us if we had families, and actually intended to settle 
on the lands; and if we did not, they would render us no assistance 
whatever. The Delegates have seen persons move on with their team 
and: plough, and their family in one of those large wagons; and in the 
course of one hour after they made their pitch, would have their teams 
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loosened from the wagon, and hitched to the plough, turning over the 
richest soil, and never think of a house, but live in the wagon, until they 
had planted sufficient to furnish them with bread for the year. If the 
Delegates are asked what part of the Territory they would recommend 
to settle in, they would say from all they could hear, and from their 
own observation, they would recommend persons living as far north as 
Upper Canada, to settle somewhere between 41 and 42 degrees north 
latitude, which embraces what is called the Iowa, Cedar and Wabesa- 
pinica countries; the range of country takes its name from the name 
of the river which passes through it; of the three, they think the Cedar 
has the preference; it is in the centre of the settled part of the Terri- 
tory, &c., this latitude is in range with what is called Rock River coun- 
try in Illinois, and they think that almost every thing that may be said 
favorable of Iowa, may be said of Rock River country; for at least 80 
or 100 miles east of the Mississippi, the soil and climate is about the 
same; Rock River country is rather more level, and consequently not 
quite so well watered, and perhaps, not so healthy. 

Remarks as to the best mode of moving, §e.—There are several routes 
of which persons can take their choice. For a single person, or a very 
small family, and but little furniture, say not more than could be taken 
by a single team and wagon; if they were not going with their own 
team, they would do as well and probably better to go to Buffalo, and 
from there by steam boat to Chicago; sometimes passages can be ob- 
tained very cheap, as low as $8 for a cabin passage, and then hire a 
team to take them across the country to Davenport, a distance of about 
a hundred and seventy-five miles, or any other point on the river; this 
route would also answer well for persons intending to go to farming, 
and wishing to purchase their breaking-team, plough, &c., at the West; 
as oxen, wagons, chains and ploughs can be procured in the country, 
south of Chicago, at reasonable prices,—with which team, the family, 
and effects might be moved across the country: persons wishing to go 
with their own team, would do well, if they did not start by October, 
to wait till winter, and then go before the frost breaks up, as consider- 
able of the country through Michigan is rather soft in the spring; the 
best route going with a team is through Canada to somewhere near 
Sandwich, and there cross over, and then take the best road to Daven- 
port on the Mississippi, near the mouth of the Rock River, or any other 
place to which they wish to proceed; but for persons with large families, 
and some considerable furniture, they would think their best course 
would be to go to Cleveland; perhaps they might manage by a number 
joining together, to get taken there in a schooner; then take the Ohio 
Canal to the Ohio River, from there take a steam boat to Davenport or 
any other place they may wish; in all cases, a number of families going 
together, will be enabled to travel cheaper than one alone: a person 
going by the last mentioned route can have an opportunity of procuring 
for his family any necessaries they may want at Cincinnati, at a cheap 
rate, cheaper than in Canada, via: stoves, pots, kettles, and hollow ware 
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of all descriptions, tin ware, bedsteads, chairs, tables, &c. and if he 
wishes to build a house, he had better get his doors and window-sashes, 
glass, putty, nails, &e—he can also get a supply of soap, candles, flour, 
pork and bacon, and put them on board a steam boat with his other 
luggage, by which means he would get them taken very cheap. If they 
wished to procure oxen, cows, horses, &c. one of the company might be 
commissioned and sent into the southern part of Illinois, about the Wa- 
bash River, or in the Missouri where they can be got very reasonable, 
much lower than in Canada, and of the finest description: by starting 
at the first opening of the navigation, a person might go this route and 
be there in time to sow oats, plant corn and potatoes, sow buckwheat, 
turnips, &c.—the expense must, in a great measure, depend upon the 
number of the family, and amount of luggage, and style of traveling; 
but traveling, in general, can be done in this direction as cheap, and in 
many instances, much cheaper than in Canada or the State of New 
York. It was the intention of the Delegates to have had a map to ac- 
company this Report; but several circumstances have combined to pre- 
vent their being able to accomplish it in time; accompanying this Re- 
port is also another intended for the use of the society only, as it re- 
lates solely to their private affairs. All which is respectfully submitted, 
PETER PERRY. 
Toronto, Sept. 19, 1838. JAMES LESSLIE. 


Mr. Drake, of Cincinnati, in his recently published “Life and adven- 
tures of Black Hawk,” has the following passages, descriptive of Iowa; 
or, as it is sometimes called, after the old Chief—The “Black-Hawk 
Purchase.” 

“The war in Illinois, though of brief duration, and not marked by 
any stirring events, came suddenly upon us after a long series of peace- 
ful years upon the north-western border. ‘The savages, weary of fruit- 
less conflicts, or quelled by the superior number of a gigantic and grow- 
ing foe, seemed to have submitted to their fate, and the pioneer had 
ceased to number the war-whoop among the inquietudes of the border 
life. The plains of Illinois and Missouri were rapidly becoming peopled. 
by civilized men. A race less hardy than the backwoodsman, were 
tempted by the calm to emigrate to those delightful solitudes that bloom 
with more than Arcadian fascinations of fruitfulness and beauty. ‘The 
smoke of the settler’s cabin began to ascend from the margin of every 
stream in that wide region, and the cattle strayed through rich pas- 
tures, of which the buffalo, the elk, and the deer, had long enjoyed the 
monopoly—an unchartered monopoly—wondering, no doubt, at their 
good luck in having their lives cast in such pleasant places. It was the 
writer’s lot to ramble over that beautiful country while these interesting 
scenes were presented—while the wilderness still glowed in its pristine 
luxuriance; while the prairie grass and the wild flowers still covered 
the plain, and the deer continued to frequent his ancient haunts—and 
while the habitations of the new settlers were so widely and so thinly 
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scattered, that the nearest neighbors could scarcely have exchanged the 
courtesy of an annual visit, witihout the aid of the seven-league boots 
of ancient story. 

But though in solitude, they lived without fear. There were none to 
molest or make them afraid. If they had few friends, they had no ene- 
mies. If the Indian halted at the settler’s door, it was to solicit hospi- 
tality, not to offer violence. But more frequently he stalked silently 
by, timid of giving offence to the white man, whom he doubtless re- 
garded as an intruder upon his own ancient heritage, but whose posses- 
sion he had been taught to respect, because he had ever found it guarded 
by a srtong and swift arm, that had never failed to repay aggression 
with tenfold vengeance. Suddenly, however, a change came over this 
cheering scene. The misconduct of a few white men disturbed the har- 
mony of a wide region. The Indians were oppressed and insulted to 
the last point of forbearance, and a small, but restless band, regarded 
as insubordinate and troublesome even by their own nation, seized upon 
the occasion to rush to war. It is wonderful to look back upon this 
eventful history. The country over which Black Hawk, with a handful 
of followers, badly armed and destitute of stores or munitions of war, 
roamed for hundreds of miles, driving off the scattered inhabitants, is 
now covered with flourishing settlements, with substantial houses and 
large farms—not with the cabins and clearings of border men; but with 
the comfortable dwellings and the well-tilled fields of independent farm- 
ers. Organized counties and all the subordination of social life are 
there; and there are the noisy school-house, the decent church, the mill, 
the country store, the fat ox and the sleek plough-horse. 

The Yankee is there with his notions and his patent-rights, and the 
traveling agent with his subscription book: there are merchandize from 
India and from England, and in short, all the luxuries of life, from 
Bulwer’s last novel, down to Brandreth’s pills. And all this has been 
done in (less than) six years; in less than half the time of Jacob’s court- 
ship. In 1832, (1833) the Saukie warriors ranged over that fertile 
region, which is now (1838,) covered with an industrious population; 
while the Territories of Wisconsin and Towa, and vast settlements in 
Missouri have since grown up, beyond the region which was then the 
frontier and the seat of war.” 


The following is the copy of a letter from a highly intelligent gentle- 
man, recently a citizen of Ohio, written in January 1839, from Burling- 


ton (Iowa) to his friend, the editor of the “Chillicothe (O.) Advertiser,” 


descriptive of his adopted home. 

“My Dear Sir:—I avail myself of this, the first convenient opportu- 
nity that has presented itself since my arrival here, to address you— 
and unwilling to remain longer under the obligation of pledges, I will 
now, with your leave, proceed to give you, as nearly as I can, but brief- 


ly, a description of Iowa Territory—its climate, soil, various resources, 
&e., &e, : 
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On my route hither, from Ohio, I passed through the States of Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and Missouri—touching at Indianapolis, Lafayette, Spring- 
field, St. Louis, &c. &e.—and, as you may truly infer, from your knowl- 
edge of those States, I saw much to admire—much that was grand and 
beautiful to look upon—much that inspired confidence in the prediction, 
that ours is destined to become the greatest, happiest, and wealthiest 
nation on the face of the globe. The traveller, whose knowledge and 
observation of things had been confined to the narrow limits of towns 
and cities in the east, is struck with astonishment and religious awe, 
when, for the first time, he beholds, in the west, the great scheme of 
nature, and the mighty system on which it works. Such at least, were 
my emotions, when as emerging from the confines of familiar scenes, I 
saw, in the approaching distance, new and brighter objects. Such were 
my emotions, when bidding adieu to our fair Ohio, I plunged into (not 
the wilderness, but) the flowing fields and the garden spots of Indiana. 
‘Such were my feelings when I viewed with eager and enchanted vision, 

. the green, the broad, the beautifully undulating and almost interminable 
plains of Illinois—often, in their midst, no object to divert the eye but 
themselves beneath and the broad canopy of heaven above. But deep 
and powerful as these impressions were—confident as I was that I had 
seen all that was lovely, and that was most lovely, in the land,—yet, 
were these impressions instantly and forever removed—yet was this 
confidence at once and forever destroyed, the moment I gained the limits 
of Iowa. True, I happened to strike these limits at a very pretty point 
—but ’twould have been the same had I struck them at any other point, 
for they are pretty all round, and the country they encircle, is all over 
pretty. There is a charm in all that you see here, for every variety of 
taste or wish. The poet would be thrown into ecstacies of delight (as 
doubtless some have been) by the beauty and romance of scenery every 
where presented:—the statesman and patriot would view, with pride 
and satisfaction, the evident assurance of another great link to that 
chain that binds our happy Union so indissolubly together; this they 
would see in the vast extent of country, the boundless fertility of its 
soil, in the inexhaustible resources of its mines, and in its peculiar lo- 


cality. 

The general appearance of the country, though but little varied, is 
yet beautiful and picturesque. The plains, or prairies, are smaller, and 
generally more rolling than those of either Indiana or Illinois—the soil 
equally as rich, if not a “little richer’—the timber more abundant and 
of a better quality. To farmers, this Territory presents two important 
advantages over the States just named. In Indiana there is too much 
timber for the prairie—in Illinois there is too much prairie for the 
timber—and serious inconvenience must ultimately result in the latter 
State, from this fact. But in Iowa, it would seem to have been an 
order of Providence so to distribute and dispose its gifts, as to meet 
the wants and necessities of man in the way he would himself have 
desired. There is just enough of prairie for the timber, and just enough 
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of timber for the prairie—and go in any direction you may, over this 
vast region, you will find, on all sides, beautiful and rich farms, meas- 
ured off by the hand of nature, and calculated, in every respect, for all 
the wants, conveniences and wishes of the farmer. The surface is rich, 
mellow loam; black, from one and a half to three feet deep, and slightly 
mixed with sand. ‘The second formation is a hard clay, in some places 
yellow, in others blue. Beneath this there is, at different places, dif- 
ferent strata of stone-—amongst others there is an abundance of lime 
stone and free-stone. Lead and Coal mines abound in various parts of 
the Territory, which will forever be, a source of immense revenue to 
those who may possess them—so that in addition to their admirable 
adaptation to agricultural purposes, the lands here are rendered doubly 
valuable by their inexhaustible mineral resources. 

The great Mississippi washes our eastern boundary from north to 
south. Of this inestimable advantage as a channel of business and com- 
merce it is useless to speak; but it may be remarked that, here, it is 
clear, pure, and cold as from its fountain source—more tranquil than 
it is farther south, though it pursues its way in a strong and steady 
current. It is navigabie from eight to.ten months of the year—and 
allow me too add, that it is navigated during these months, and that too, 
by steamboats of all classes, and in any number—and what is equally 
interesting, the owners and commanders of these boats find it matter 
of vast interest to themselves so to improve the advantages thus pre- 
sented. Along the banks of the river the country presents rather a 
rugged front, and for a mile or two back is somewhat broken. It is 
here that a series of immense prairies begin, stretching the whole extent 
of the Territory from north to south, and spreading across from five 
to ten miles. Even this is highly valuable, and beautiful to look upon 
—but that which is beyond is superbly grand, and far exceeding the 
power of description. It is on the western borders of this grand pros- 
pect, that the garden spots of nature, decked in all the loveliness of 
wild and primitive simplicity, break upon the vision, and bewilder the 
spectator with their enchanting and variegated beauties. 

It has been said, by one who, though a poet, happened to be a man 
of sense, that “comparisons are odious.” Admitted; but cannot the 
beauties or excellencies of one thing be illustrated by comparison with 
another without detracting from that other? Certainly—and, governed 
by this sentiment, I have already said something as to the relative value 
and advantages of land here, and lands in Indiana and Tllinois—and 
governed by the same sentiment, I will now proceed to compare our 
waters and other commercial advantages, with those of one or two of 
the neighboring States. I would not say aught against the beautiful 
and majestic Wabash, or any of its pure tributaries. They are indeed 
valuable and pretty streams, and the Hoosier State has reason to re- 
Joice in the amount and value of its waters. Not so in Illinois. Its 
streams are few, and consequently ‘tis far between “watering places” 
—and worse than all, they are impure and muddy when you reach them. 
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Not so in Iowa! “Fair Zurich’s waters,’ E’en the “golden Gaudal- 
quiver,” would lose their glories when compared with the bright trans- 
parency of the Des Moines, the gently gliding Iowa, or the deep and 
broad and silent Cedar. These streams have their source in table lands 
in the north-west, and traverse, in parallel lines, in a south-easterly di- 
rection, the whole extent of the Territory, until they hide their blushing 
and now diminished beauties in the bosom of the great Father of Wa- 
ters. These streams are all navigable for, and are navigated by steam- 
boats. There are also numerous smaller streams watering every part 
of the Territory, and affording an abundance of water for milling pur- 
poses, or for propelling other machinery—and to be added to these, 
are innumerable springs of purest and ever-living water, gushing from 
the earth in all the vigor of freedom and untamed nature. 

The foregoing will probably serve to give you an idea of the appear- 
ance of things here. Permit me now to add a few facts relative to the 
productions of our soil. Corn is produced here to the amount of from 
60 to 80 bushels to the acre; wheat, from 20 to 30; oats, 30 to 40 and 
50; buckwheat, 20 to 30, &c. &c., and all demanding from 20 to 30 per 
cent. more than in Ohio, Indiana, or Illinois. Mechanics, of all kinds, 
find employment here ready, and receive good, if not high wages—and 
there is a continued and increasing demand for them. <A few Preachers 
of the Gospel would also be accepted—not that there is to my knowledge 
a very wide field for them to labor in, for that would seem to argue 
that we are a hopeless set of reprobates, which I am far from believ- 
ing; on the contrary, I would rather obtrude the opinion, honestly en- 
tertained, that morality and religion are widely spread, constantly prac- 
ticed, and generally observed among our citizens: our real condition is 
rather this; we are in a flock without a shepherd; it is therefore be- 
lieved, that a few more ministers would add to the appearance at least, 
if not to the merit of things. As for Lawyers, we have already a large 
supply, and a very interesting variety, too. We are also bountifully 
supplied with Physicians,—even to excess. Merchants, who trade on 
their own capital, succeed well here: I am inclined to think that that 
business is good, if not first rate. We have but one bank, and conse- 
quently but few speculators—yet our towns wear a lively business as- 
pect. 

As to climate, I think we are peculiarly favored. An error prevails 
in the mind abroad on this subject. In spring, summer, and autumn, 
the general temperature of the climate is mild and salubrious. In win- 
ter, though at times cold, the weather is clear, almost perpetual sun- 
shine—no clouds, nor rains, nor deep and continued snows; and what 
adds to the beauty of our climate, in summer and in winter, is, that the 
weather is uniform; no sudden changes of winds—no sudden transition 
from heat to cold. The general health of the country is good. Imme- 
diately on the river, sickness has prevailed to some extent, and it must 
be confessed that at two or three of the towns it must ever be un- 
healthy. But back from the river (the Mississippi) the health of the 
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people has been good; and the general appearance of the country gives 
sufficient assurance of perfect healthfulness. ‘Two or three unfortunate 
locations of towns on the river, have been productive of much mischief 
to the Territory, as, proving decidedly unhealthy, the impression has 
gone abroad that the whole country is so. Nothing can be more untrue 
or unjust. As to the inhabitants, and the character of society here, I 
am proud to state, and do state with confidence, that, taking our citi- 
zens, en masse, they present as great an aggregate of good practical 
sense, general intelligence, and sound morality, as can be found amongst 
the same number in any community in any part of the country. * * * 

A census was taken in July last, and the number of inhabitants then 
in the Territory was ascertained to be nearly 23,000—5,000 more than 
in Wisconsin; and there can be but little doubt but that we now num- 
ber at least 39,000; nineteen twentieths of whom are tillers of the soil 
—and the ery is still, “they come!” 

We have probably something rising of seven millions of acres of 
land; all of which, with the exception of the last purchase, (one million 
and a quarter) has been surveyed; forty-seven townships (or about 
1,070,000 acres) were brought into market in November last; one half 
at least of which has been sold, and sold readily—and I think I hazard 
nothing in saying that the remainder will be sold within the next six 
or eight months; and that too, to actual settlers. Such is the value of 
the lands, and such the steady and immense influx of emigrants. The 
principal part of our present population hail from Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio, bringing with them the habits of industry and enterprise, 
and the liberal and honest principles which characterise the people of 
those States. You and other friends to our infant Territory, may con- 
fidently predict for it a bright and glorious destiny. 

Amongst other favors, we have, for our Governor, that venerable and 
time-worn servant of Ohio, General Lucas, whose great experience and 
sound views of public policy, and whose honesty and pure patriotism, 
are a safe guaranty that our course will be onward and upward. 


* * * * * * 


In conclusion, (for I must come to a conclusion, as you are doubt- 
less quite tired of me,) I would merely remark, that you can confidently 
recommend Iowa Territory to the favorable consideration of all who 
wish to emigrate, It certainly presents advantages far superior to any 
portion of the western country, for agricultural, mechanical, mercan- 
tile or other purposes; besides which, it is the most lovely, and the 
most beautiful in appearance. If I can be of any service to yourself, 
or to any of your friends or acquaintances, you have but to command 
me; but you must speak soon; elegantly improved farms and thriving 
little villages, with a “small sprinkle” of cities, (not paper ones, either) 
are springing up, as if by magic, in all parts of the Territory; and 
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there is no time to be lost by those who would avail themselves of an 
interesting prize. 
Your friend and servant, 
James M. Moraan.” 

John Hough, Esq. 

The following remarks upon the climate, will be understood as alike 
applicable to both Iowa and Wisconsin. 

rom the Racine (Wis.) Argus. 
Cruimare or Wisconsin [AND Iowa. ] 

“The purity of our atmosphere has been the subject of remark by 
every traveller who has been in the ‘Territory. Indeed ever since it was 
first discovered, it has been spoken of and written about as a striking 
peculiarity. An old gentleman, lately from Massachusetts, told me the 
other day, that he thought he could see objects here at the distance of 
five miles, with as much distinctness as he could at the distance of 
three miles in New England—Many a weary traveller, unacquainted 
with this phenomenon, when he comes in sight of his point of destina- 
tion, has congratulated himself that his day’s labor was at last almost 
to a close; when, after walking and walking, his goal apparently reced- 
ing, he has been disappointed to find that it ends yet several miles dis- 
tant. Not only is our atmosphere clear in fine weather, but we have 
fewer cloudy days. In the spring, and late in the fall, we have some 
rainy weather, but the summer and winter, and most of the fall, so far 
as I have observed, have been remarkably clear. Our climate is a little 
warmer than that of the same degree of latitude at the East, we being 
in about 42 deg., and I think much more uniform. 

Now these phenomena do not happen fortuitously and of themselves, 
but have their causes, which may be ascertained and explained in the 
most scientific manner. I do not pretend that I can give each an ex- 
planation, but I think I may throw out some considerations which will 
be useful to the curious and inquiring mind. 

1. Wisconsin is a level country, it has no mountains and few hills. 
I have frequently observed in New England, previous to a rain, that 
the clouds would gather about some mountain, and having rallied all 
their forces, would sally out and spend their fury upon the adjoining 
country, and then return to some other mountain or perhaps even to 
their original starting place. All travellers have told us that upon some 
of the highest mountains in the world there is one continual storm of 
hail, rain or snow. Hence poets, who are nature’s truest scholars, have 
applied to mountains the epithet, cloud-capt. On the contrary, we are 
told that level countries, suffer most from drought, for instance, Egypt, 
where there is no rain for months in succession. ‘Therefore we conclude, 
that the mountains have a natural affection towards clouds and storms, 
and call them to their rugged breasts for the purpose, perhaps, of add- 
ing still more to their native grandeur. 
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2. Our country may be called a level country. The prairies are open 
to all the winds, and the rays of the sun, and moreover the rank vege- 
tation which grows upon them every year, is consumed by fire. How the 
atmosphere is affected by a country being cleared we cannot tell, but 
we have heard it often remarked in the older States, that the snows were 
not so deep or frequent, as when the country was first settled and 
heavily timbered. 

3. The kind of soil has an effect upon the temperature of the climate. 

4, The adjacent regions of country; Wisconsin on the north, has Lake 
Superior, and on the north-west a large tract of sandy country, as I 
have been informed, and on the east Lake Michigan. Every one knows 
that England has a much warmer climate than other countries in the 
same latitude, from the fact, that she is entirely surrounded by water. 

5. The height of ground. This I think is the great reason why the 
atmosphere here is so remarkable for its purity. All Wisconsin may 
be considered as table land. I believe the ground here, is, upon an 
average, higher above the level of the ocean than that of any other 
State, The waters of Lake Michigan empty into Huron, which again 
flow into Lake Erie at Detroit. Lake Erie is lower at Buffalo than at 
Detroit, and Buffalo is some four or five hundred feet higher, by the 
canal, than Hudson river at Albany. Consequently we believe the 
ground of Wisconsin is higher than that of any of the States east of 
it. All the larger rivers in our Territory run south, finding their way 
into the Mississippi, and thence into the ocean. Hence we believe that 
Wisconsin is higher than any state of the Union. With these facts 
before us, we think that the climate and pure atmosphere of Wisconsin 
are sufficiently accounted for. 

The effect of this climate is vigorous health and elastic spirits. Every 
new settler immediately upon his arrival here, perceives that his appe- 
tite has increased and became more healthy. No case of fever and ague 
or bilious fever, or of any epidemic, has ever originated in the country; 
and every physician settled in this county has resorted to some other 
employment. ‘This state of health is the more remarkable, when we con 
sider that the majority of the settlers have either made long journeys 
by land, or long voyages by the Lakes; and after their arrival, have 
suffered many privations, for want of suitable houses, their customary 
diet, and by being obliged to perform an unusual amount of labor at 
the commencement of their farms.” Eaton. 


The subjoined extracts are taken from the editorials of the “Gazette,” 
published at Burlington, now in Towa—and, consequently, formerly in 
Wisconsin, 

An Evening Colloquy. 

“Sit down, gentle reader—we desire to commune with thee. We 

know of no better or more pleasant way of whiling away a long and 


tedious evening, than by freely and unreservedly conversing with friends 
—friends we hold all our readers to be. * * * 
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We congratulate you upon the flourishing condition of our Territory. 
And have we not cause for gratulation? Let us see. But little more 
than a year has elapsed since your organization—then no one knew any 


- thing of Wisconsin, and but few could even trace it on the map—it was 


considered beyond the pale of civilization. Gradually the eyes of the 
people were opened, and public attention was turned to it. It was dis- 
covered you had inexhaustible mines of copper, lead and iron—that on 
your lake borders you had numerous natural harbors, and a country 
eminently calculated for commercial purposes—while on the west side 
of the Mississippi, was to be found an agricultural country inferior to 
none in the world. All these advantages you enjoyed, and it was not 
to be expected they would be overlooked—nor have they. Already, you 
begin to feel your strength—already, do you talk of becoming a mem- 
ber of the great American confederacy—already, even, are you looking 
about for men in whom to confide your places of trust, when that great 
event shall take place. But we must be divided—yes, verily, we must, 
and we are sorry, and we are not sorry for it—sorry, because to our 
sister on the other side of the river, we have much reason to be at- 
tached—we have lived within her borders, and know well how to esti- 
mate her; and we are not sorry, because, knowing that a separation 
must take place, we believe a speedy dissolution of the bonds will be 
beneficial to both. We shall then have a separate organization—Wis- 
consin will retain her present energetic and excellent chief magistrate, 
and Iowa will have a new one. 

Reader, again we congratulate you, that amidst the severe and gen- 
eral shock felt throughout the Union, Wisconsin, and particularly our 
own section of it, has been measurably free from suffering and distress 
—that although every where else confidence is lost, and business for a 
time suspended, you have gone on, with your wonted activity and enter- 
prise, in improving and building up the country, and developing its re- 
sources. Compare, for a moment, your situation with that of the citi- 
zens of the old States, at present, and then say whether you are not 
more than compensated for all the self-denial you have practised, and 
all the hardships you have endured—say whether your hopes have not 
been more than realized—whether you would exchange the West as it 
is, with all that it will be, for the lands you have left! We well know 
your answer, and most cordially respond to it. Home has its endear- 
ments—the spot upon which we were born, is consecrated and holy— 
our affections still cling to our “father land,” the State of our nativity, 
with their pristine vigor, but this is on account of the past—here we 
live solely for the future. The veil of destiny has been so far removed, 
as to give us merely a glimpse of what we are to be; and that has not 
only reconciled all of us to our change, but has made many enthusiasts. 
Think ye, reader, we are of the latter class? If so, we will detain you 
no longer; so you to your bed, and we to our editorial labors.” 
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“For many years past, the State of Illinois was the fashionable re- 
sort of every man who left his “father-land” and turned his face toward 
the setting sun. It was the great point of attraction to the man oy 
enterprise,—the El-Dorado of him who sought the true Philosopher's 
stone. But the face of things is now changed. This Territory, and 
especially the Iowa District, is now her competitor in attraction—her 
successful rival. The tide of emigration stops no longer upon the banks 
of the placid Illinois, but rolls across the majestic Mississippi. In plain 
words, this is the point to which every man, the moment he “pulls up 
stakes” at home, points his eye, and hither he wends his way. The con- 
sequence is, that Illinois is not now “going a-head” as rapidly as in 
times past. Her population does not increase as fast—her prairies are 
not settled as quickly and thickly, and her speculators in “her hundred 
cities,’ are not now amassing a fortune in a single day. All these have 
had a check, and that check proceeds from us, not by-any indirect or im- 
proper means, but from our better country—our luxuriant soil, excel- 
lent water, abundance of timber, minerals, &c. &c.” 


“Mr. H. S. Tanner has, in a recent edition of his large map of the 
United States, published a few days after the passage of the bill laying 
it off, given Iowa its proper place, which is pronounced very correct. 

Every day convinces us more and more, of the great advantages we 
are to derive from a separate territorial organization. We are becom- 
ing known—public attention is every where directed to us, and we will 
assume a character of our own. During our recent visit to the East, 
previous to the passage of the bill referred to, we were utterly aston- 
ished at the ignorance of the people generally, with regard to Iowa; and 
when we told them that it contained a greater population than Wis- 
consin, they seemed to be dumb-founded. True, they had heard of 
Burlington and Du Buque; but we found it almost impossible to per- 
suade them that these flourishing towns were located on the west bank 
of the Mississippi—their vision seemed to be bounded by this great 
river. Now, that we are disconnected with Wisconsin, we shall become 
better known, and our advantages will stand out in bold relief, We 
may seem like enthusiasts, but we think we exaggerate nought when 
we say, that the sun never shone upon a lovelier and better country 
than this. It is a country for all sorts of honest people. It will make 
the rich richer, and the poor rich. It encourages industry and rewards 
it, It holds out to enterprise and industry, and capital every induce- 
ment. But more anon.” 


“Game.—The season is close at hand when sportsmen may take to 
their guns, The woodcock are now in prime order, and may be “bagged” 
without any infringement upon the “game laws,” or the imputation of 
“poaching.” The young pheasants and prairie hens are also well grown, 
and in fine condition, The kindness of friends enables us to speak 
from experience, having been recently favored with a few brace from 
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their well-stored bags. Deer will become abundant as the Indians leave 
us. Partridges, pigeons and turkeys, are very plenty, and will soon be 
“fair game.” Bear and elk, some distance hence, may also be found, 
We could make the mouths water of some of our eastern epicurean 
friends, by a bare enumeration of the many good things, in the fish and 
fowl line, with which we are blessed, were we so mischievously disposed, 
but we are too amiable for that, and will no further offend in that way, 
than by telling them a word of our prairie hen, of which we suppose 
them to know but little, but which we beg leave to assure them, is one, 
if not the chief of our delicacies, and will balance their canvass backs 
and their oysters. The prairie hen, then, is no less distinguished a bird 
than the pinnated grouse or heath hen, some few of which, are found 
on Long Island, some parts of New Jersey, and the north-eastern part 
of Pennsylvania, and which, so highly are they esteemed, readily com- 
mand in the New York market from $3 50 to $5 per brace. They are 
nearly the size of a common barn fowl, and in the fall of the year be- 
come gregarious, and are found in large flocks. In summer they go to 
the prairie. ‘They become excessively fat, do not fly far or fast, and 
are easily bagged. Their habits are different in some respects from 
the northern bird of the same kind, and in consequence, there is a dif- 
ference in the color of the meat and its flavor, but they are certainly 
no less delicious on that account. Come here, this fall, bring your gun 
along, and your pointer, if you have one, and we'll show you how to do 
up the prairie hen.” 

“The ’squires, in scorn, will fly the house 
For better game, and look for grouse.” 


“We had rare sport in bagging grouse the other day. It was “our 
first appearance” in that character in the “Purchase,” and the “chance 
was right smart” to do a good day’s work; and it was done. A Couple 
of friends, first rate shots, proposed a hunt, and liking the opportunity, 
for we knew their skill, we got our “fixens” and off we hied to the prai- 
rie—and the way that the feathers flew was “a caution.” The sport 
was “perpendicular”’—straight up and down. In about six brief -hours, 
that flew faster “than chickens,” we bagged thirty-six grouse and half 
a dozen of partridges—the little varmints we killed in compliment, or 
justice, as you please, to the never failing fidelity of the dog—“the 
trustiest of his kind.” ‘Thirty-six well grown, fine, fat, pinnated grouse! 
Think of that, Master Brooke!—In very troth, 

“With slaughtering guns the unwearied fowler roved.” 


Des Moines and Iowa Rivers. 

“Upon looking over the general appropriation bill of the last Con- 
gress, we find in it an item of one thousand dollars, appropriated to 
defray the expenses of a survey of the Des Moines and Iowa rivers, 
with a view of making them navigable. This appropriation, trifling 
though it may sé¢em in its amount, we look upon as of very great im- 
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portance. Although entirely insufficient to defray the expenses of as 
complete a survey as we should like to have made, it will, most prob- 
ably, be the means of calling forth a report on the subject; and this, 
of itself, is accomplishing one half. In the whole western country we 
know of no improvement of the same magnitude, which could be ef- 
fected at so little expense, as the one which this appropriation has in 
view. Boats have already ascended the Des Moines to the distance 
of nearly, if not quite, one hundred miles; and as the Indian Agency 
has been, or is about to be, removed from Prairie du Chien to a point 
on that river, a few miles west of our boundary line, we understand it 
is the intention of the Agent to have all his supplies forwarded by 
steam boats. It seems then, that even now, when the water is at a 
good stage, steamers can ascend without any great difficulty. The coun- 
try watered by the Des Moines is by far the most densely settled part 
of Iowa. From its mouth for forty or fifty miles upwards, there is a 
constant succession of towns; and few, if any, of the older States, can 
boast of a population which combines, in a greater degree, active enter- 
prise with general intelligence. It is very apparent, therefore, that a 
very few years will elapse, ere its trade will be an object worthy the 
highest attention—When we look at the comparatively trifling expendi- 
ture required to render its navigation easy and safe for several months 
in the year, we feel the utmost confidence of ultimate success. 

At present, the settlements on the Iowa are by no means as great as 
those on the Des Moines; but few, very few years will elapse, ere a 
foot of land along its banks cannot be found unoccupied. Steam boats 
have already been up as high as Catteese, the mouth of the Cedar. Like 
the Des Moines, a very small expenditure is all that is necessary to 
make it a good navigable stream.” 


“Land of the West—beneath the Heaven 
There’s not a fairer, lovlier clime; 
Nor one to which was ever given 
A destiny more high, sublime. 


The West—the West—on every breeze 
Is borne an echo from the West; 

The tide of human destinies 
Is flowing to that region blest, 

What man has been, in blood and tears 
Is graved upon an iron page; 

What man can be—ask saints and seers, 
The dreamers of a golden age. 

Yet who had dreamed so wild a dream, 
As into startling truth has burst, 

Since in the young Italian’s scheme 
An unknown embryo world was nurst?” 


. 
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It would be supererogation in the writer, to attempt a farther illus- 
tration of the general appearance of the country, by adding aught of 
his own to the graphic descriptions already given. But possibly, there 
may be some, inclined to suppose the picture too highly colored, if not 
greatly exaggerated. If any such there be—nor would it be strange if 
there are—let them rest assured, that “to paint the lily,” with the view 
to increasing its natural beauty, would be as easy a task as, and no 
less “wasteful and ridiculous excess,” than to essay by words alone, to 
transcend the primeval perfection of the lovely original. As soon would 
I undertake to convey an adequate idea of the splendor of the mid-day 
sun to the benighted mind of one who had never seen it shine—as of the 
charming characteristics of the scenery of Iowa and Wisconsin, to that 
of the scarcely less unfortunate being, whose destiny had denied him 
the gratification of a view of the great valley of the Upper Mississippi. 
From my soul, I pity the man who has never been west of the Allegheny 
Mountains! His conception of the mighty works of the Creator, is nec- 
essarily less perfect than that of the resident of the “Far West,” who 
has never seen the Ocean; and in nine cases out of ten, he denies him- 
self a participation in the superior advantages of a region, which a 
visit to this most delightful Territory, could not but seduce him to em- 
brace. The wisdom of the Almighty, is strikingly manifested in the 
difference characterising the country on the respective sides of the 
“back bone” of the Union. ‘That, on the last, having the benefit of 
propinquity to the sea-board, is comparatively sterile, and difficult of 
subjection to the purposes of agriculture—whilst the remoteness of this, 
on the West, is more than compensated by the pains so lavishly be- 
stowed upon it by Nature, in rendering it all that the most unreason- 
able mortal could have the presumption to desire. 

Had it been decreed that the respective positions of Maine and Iowa 
had been transposed: the gratifying prospect which this region now 
presents—of refinement of civilization, and its attendant enjoyments— 
could not have been witnessed for ages yet to come, if ever. 

I cannot refrain from here introducing a few brief extracts from the 
pens of some of the most intelligent writers at the East, in reference 
to the general subject matter under consideration, upon which I so 
much delight to dwell. 

Extract of a letter from the editor of the Dedham (Massachusetts) 
Patriot, written while on a tour through the West, and shortly before 
the division of Wisconsin. 

“Henry Dodge, a man somewhat distinguished in the late Indian 
wars, in this part of the country, is Governor of the Territory of Wis- 
consin. He is said to be a man of strong mind, very decided in his 
character, and much of a gentleman. He is quite popular with his party, 
and with the people generally. ‘The Wisconsin Legislature was not 
what I expected. In my previous travels, I had met very little of that 
“half horse, half alligator” character, so generally attributed to the in- 
habitants of the West, or that Lynch law spirit that is said to prevail 
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to such an alarming extent in the new States; but I did suppose I might 
find some of the law-makers of Wisconsin arrayed in wild cat caps and 
hunting shirts, some of them, also rather “wolfy about the head and 
shoulders.” But I was mistaken. The members of the Legislature were 
as fine looking, well dressed, gentlemanly, intelligent, enterprising men, 
as I have ever seen assembled together in a public body, in any part 
of the country. The public business was transacted in the most orderly 
manner, and in strict accordance with parliamentary rules. And here I 
will take occasion to remark, that those who suppose the West a wild, 
barbarous country, and the people a set of ignorant, cold-blooded ruf- 
fians, or rough eccentric back-woodsmen, mistake the leading features 
of the country, as much as I did in the instance referred to. There are 
probably very few literary men in the “far west”—very few good 
writers, or public speakers—but there is much commercial business 
talent, much general intelligence, much knowledge of human nature, 
much penetration and strength of mind; and in such a community, a 
man of loose habits, of trifling abilities, or superficial acquirements, 
sinks very suddenly to his proper level. Dr. Beecher, in his Appeal for 
the West, speaks of this subject forcibly. He says that there is no 
greater mistake, than for men of small abilities—clergymen, who 
somehow do not succeed in the East—to suppose they can make a bet- 
ter figure in the new States. If clergymen, he adds, cannot labor with 
effect where they have the force of long established custom in their 
favor, they must not hope to collect an audience at the West, where 
men are weighed with a penetrating shrewdness that no sophistry can 
blind, no artifice can deceive. There is much intelligence at the West. 
There are many noble minded, enterprising, independent men, before 
whose glance the timid, conceited puerility of the older States would 
shrink in dismay. ‘This subject is well understood at the West.” 


“To an interprising, and firm-hearted man the Western country of- 
fers many and strong inducements. There are millions of acres unsold 
and untilled; the soil is rich and gives forth its products, requiring 
almost too little cultivation, and although one must be content with a 
life of frugality, self-denial and hardship at first, it is certain that in- 
dustry will meet with a speedy and abundant return. 

That vast territory is yet destined to wield a tremendous influence 
in the destinies of the nation. With its rapidly increasing population, 
its broad and fertile lands, its mighty rivers, and its inexhaustible 
mineral and agricultural resources, it will bear a comparison with any 
portion of our country, and must go rapidly forward in the race of 
improvement. ‘The means of education are beginning to be widely dif- 
fused, and the men of influence are already laboring to strengthen the 
lever of moral and intellectual power by which they hope to move the 
rest of the country at their will. A western Representative has said in 
the halls of Congress, in regard to some measure which he was unable 
to carry, “wait but a few years, and the West will be able to do as she 
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pleases,” and in truth, whoever compares on the map or by actual ob- 
servation, that vast territory with the rest of the country, and remem- 
bers that the north and the south may be opposed upon questions of 
general policy, must acknowledge that with unanimity in her councils, 
the West may yet take the lead in the great questions which deeply 
concern our interests as citizens and our existence as a Republic. We 
ought not, then, to regret that men of sound principles and sterling 
honesty and tried patriotism, are removing from the old landmarks 
and making their homes in the West. They will mould the minds of 
those around them, improve by their example the moral condition of 
the people among whom they settle, disseminate proper views, and be 
the means of diffusing a spirit of harmony and good will abroad, and 
of checking those violent outbreaks of feeling which too often occur in 
the midst of a new and mixed population, not yet accustomed to the 
direct and regular action of the laws.” 

“Progress of the West.—The value of the agricultural products 
which annually descend the river Mississippi is estimated at seventy 
millions of dollars. It appears from official documents, that the value 
of the property annually transported on the Erie Canal, in New York, 
is sixty seven millions of dollars, paying in tolls to the State Treasury 
$1,614,000; but we presume this amount comprehends the value of all 
the goods transported each way. 

In the year 1798, when an assessment was made with a view to the 
levying of direct taxes by the General Government, the property west 
of the Allegheny Mountains, in States and Territories of the American 
Union, was valued at only twenty-six millions: the same district is 
estimated at the present day to contain property of the value of twelve 
hundred millions. 

The State of Indiana has 6000 men at work on her railways and 
canals. The works of internal improvement already begun and _ pro- 
ceding towards completion, with unexampled rapidity, in the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, will cost forty-eight millions 
when finished—-a wonderful amount, if we reflect on the recent settle- 
ment of that part of the Union, and the comparatively feeble number 
of the inhabitants.” 


From the Cincinnati Advertiser. 
Iowa Trrrrrory. 


“We, this day, take great pleasure in communicating to our readers 
very important, as well as interesting intelligence, respecting this Terri- 
tory, which bids fair very soon to add another star to the sublime 
galaxy of States in our glorious Union. The extra below, comes 
from unquestionable authority, and in itself shows the superior in- 
telligence of the writer; the reader, who is interested in the informa- 
tion, may therefore rely upon the truth of the statement. He is no 
speculator—no fabricator of towns and cities in swamps, elegantly 
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represented on paper ;- he has no lots for sale, nor farms in an imagi- 
nary El Dorado, with which to deceive the credulous; his descriptions, 
so far as they go, are given with sincerity and from actual observation, 
without regard to selfish pecuniary motives, and were written, not for 
publication, but for the information of a friend, who asked for his 
opinion and advice upon the subject.” 


“Bouritincron, Iowa Terrrrory, 
December 25, 1838. \ 


Dear Sir:—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a letter 
of the 30th ult., from our friend, Major Avery, asking my views with 
regard to this country; also informing me of your intention of emigrat- 
ing to Iowa. 

On my arrival in this Territory, I visited Bloomington, Rockingham, 
Davenport and Du Buque, which, together with this place, are the 
principal towns in the Territory; since which time, I have been pretty 
much engaged in my official duties, and have not seen so much of the 
country as I should, had I been differently situated; but I have seen 
enough to enable me to form my own opinions as to its advantages and 
disadvantages, its productions, &c. I can say, that in my judgment, 
Iowa is not surpassed in point of real advantages, both agricultural 
and commercial, by any portion of the western country. So far as I 
have become acquainted with the citizens, I can say that in point of 
enterprise, hospitality, intelligence and respectability, that they will 
compare with an equal number in any portion of our country. 

The soil is generally of a light, black, rich and sandy formation, and 
well adapted to the production of corn, wheat, potatoes, and such 
other productions as are usual in this latitude. The country is well 
watered with an abundance of excellent springs, creeks, and rivers. 
The Des Moines, Iowa, Cedar, and Wabesepinica rivers, are, I think, 
susceptible of being made navigable at a small expense, for at least 
three months in the year. The prairies are generally rolling and finely 
interspersed, and surrounded with groves of timber, mostly of the 
various kinds of oak, of a good quality for farming purposes; with 
sugar, lynn, walnut, &c. I am convinced that there is no portion of 
our country that holds out so great inducements to the enterprising 
farmer as this. The mineral country in the north part of the surveyed 
portion of the ‘Territory, together with the extensive pineries still 
farther north, will afford a good market for a great portion of a sur- 
plus produce, And the great southern market is more easy of access 
from here, than any portion of the Ohio. The lead mines will un- 
doubtedly be a source of great wealth when properly worked. The 
pine region which lies still north of the mineral country, will be a 
source of great wealth at no distant day. 

But a very small portion of the lands have, as yet, been brought 
into market. ‘The public sales commenced on the 19th ult., and lasted 
two weeks, during which time, the receipts of the land office amounted 


—a 
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to near three hundred thousand dollars. 'There were but few specula- 
tors here, and those that were here, mostly loaned their money to the 
settlers, and but a small portion was purchased on speculation. 

The most desirable lands in this portion of the country are claimed, 
and the claims held highly; but I am informed that north of this, on 
the Iowa and Cedar rivers, &c., that there may be choice selections of 
farming lands made; and I consider the country in every respect, as 
desirable. It is my present intention to locate myself permanently in 
the Territory. I shall not determine in what part, until the Territorial 
seat of Government is located, which I flatter myself will be soon.” 


ComMERCE OF THE UPPER MississiPrt. 

Some idea of the extent of the commercial business of Iowa, and of 
western Wisconsin may be formed from a knowledge of the fact, that 
the total number of steam boat arrivals and departures at the Port of 
Du Buque for 1837, was no less than seven hundred and seventeen! Of 
this number, one hundred and ninety-seven were arrivals from St. 
Louis and ports on the Ohio River, and one hundred and sixty-one 
from ports on the Wisconsin and Mississippi, above Du Buque. Twen- 
ty-nine boats were engaged in the trade. The first arrival was in the 
month of March—the last in December. 

The commerce of 1838 did not quite equal that of the preceding year, 
owing to the peculiarly unfavorable state of the river, and the hardness 
of times; the effect of which, however, will be to increase the business 
of the present season. 


Newsparers, &c. 


A safe criterion of the character of any population will generally be 
found in the support it affords to the periodical press. 

The first newspaper ever published in Iowa (then part of Wisconsin) 
was the “Du Buque Visitor,’ at Du Buque, on the 11th day of May, 
1836, by my worthy and enterprising friend John King Esq., and conse- 
quently, this was the first newspaper ever issued on the west side of the 
Mississippi River, above the State of Missouri——Iowa, now—being less 
than three years since the appearance of the “Visitor;” and less than 
six years since Black Hawk first gave possession of the soil—contains 
no less than four weekly papers, and proposals have been issued for as 
many more. : 

The proposed limits of this little work will not admit of giving a 
detailed account of every town in either Territory, that would other- 
wise be entitled to notice. On the contrary, a few only, taken at ran- 
dom, as “average samples” of the whole, will be briefiy “sketched.”— 
Should the object of the author’s humble endeavors in preparing these 
“sketches,” be happily attained by assisting in superinducing immigra- 
tion, it is hardly to be supposed, that any individual coming to settle 
in the country, will be likely to determine his selection of a situation, 
from the representations made by any writer, without first examining 
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for himself. At any rate, should this work accidentally fall into the 
hands of such a person, I would beg leave to say to him, in the spirit 
of friendly advice, not to locate any where at first sight, however flat- 
tering the prospect; but wait until you shall have had the opportunity, 
from: personal observation, of forming for yourself, an opinion of the 
relative advantages of the different portions of the country. For, 
whilst it might be almost impossible for him to make a positively bad 
selection any where, either in Iowa or Wisconsin—still, acting under the 
first impulse of delight, on beholding a region so superior to what he 
had been previously accustomed to—he might, perhaps, be tempted to 
settle down upon a spot, which a farther examination of the country, 
would have satisfied him to be inferior to others, equally available. 
Whilst, therefore, there is a choice, it certainly is worth spending a 
little time to take advantage of it. 


Tue Crry or Buritrncron 

Is the tempory seat of Government of Iowa ‘Territory. The first 
session of the Legislature, has recently been held there; and a law 
passed, establishing the permanent Capitol in Johnson County; to- 
wards the erection of which, Congress has appropriated the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars—and this amount will, in- all probability, be 
increased (as was the case in Wisconsin) to forty thousand. Five thou- 
sand dollars, besides, have been given for the purchase of the public 
library. 

Burlington contains one of the Land Offices; and some estimate may 
be formed of the astonishing rapidity with which the surrounding coun- 
try is filling up with industrious farmers, when it is known that the 
sum of two hundred and eighty thousand dollars was received there, 
during the continuance of the public land sales, (two weeks) in Novem- 
ber last. Of this vast amount, more than two hundred thousand dol- 
lars have been paid by actual settlers. 

The receipts at this office, during the first four days of the week, 
ending 12th January last, at private entry, amounted to between forty- 
five and fifty thousand Dollars. 

The following is the copy of an oflicial statement of the business of 
the Burlington Land Office, since it was first opened, (up to 14th March, 
1839.) Almost all the land sold, has been purchased by actual settlers; 
and a.considerable amount is occupied, which has not yet been brought 
into market. 

“At the opening of the Land Office in the Burlington land district, 
twenty-five townships or fractional townships of land were proclaimed 
to be sold on the 19th November last. "The aggregate quantity of land 
contained within the limits of these townships is 562,018 acres.—Of 
this amount 15,535 acres were reserved from sale for the use of schools, 
leaving 546,482 acres subject to be sold; and of this last amount 28,532 
acres have been sold under the several pre-emption laws; 536,070 acres 
have been sold at public sale, and 58,423 acres at private entry—making 
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the aggregate sold, from the opening of the office in October last up 
to this time, 322,968 acres, and leaving 223,513 acres remaining unsold, 
and subject to sale at private entry. 

The following are the several amounts which have been received up 
to the 14th March 1839. 
Amount received under act granting one quarter section 


to counties $ 393 931, 
Do. under pre-emption act of 1834, 107 1214 
Do. do. do. 1838, 48,187 371, 
Do. during public sales, 295,495 6114 
Do. at private entry, 73,201 841/, 

Total, $417,885 89” 


This city has, moreover, an Insurance Company, the “Burlington and 
Des Moines River Transportation Company”—the charter of which au- 
thorizes the loaning of its surplus funds, at an interest of twelve per 
cent. per annum,—a steam ferry-boat—a regularly established race- 
course—and last, though not least, an excellent newspaper, the able edi- 
tor of which, thus discourses of a trip he took in October last, &c. 

“Our readers, we feel assured, will find no fault with us if, in our 
zeal for the prosperity and well-being of the particular section of coun- 
try in which our lot has been happily cast, its advantages and resources 
have been made the subject of frequent remark. In descanting upon 
these, our patrons here can bear witness that we have dealt in nothing 
but facts—no contribution has been levied upon the imagination—noth- 
ing has been embellished or too highly colored. Never permitting our 
zeal to get the better of our judgment, we have made it a rule to speak 


of, and represent things just as they are. 


* * * * * * * 


We are again about to speak on the same subject. It is not yet 
worn threadbare, nor can it be. On the contrary, every day that rolls 
over our heads adds interest to it. The floodgates of emigration seem 
to have but recently been let loose, and population is pouring in upon 
us like a torrent. Every section of our Territory is receiving its pro- 
portion of this influx; and if nothing intervenes to prevent it, (and 
what can?) the mind of the veriest visionary in the country will be un- 
equal to the task of comprehending the wealth, population and weight in 
the political scale, of Iowa, ten years hence. We cannot be deceived 
in this—conviction is irresistible, and rests upon the mind of every 
intelligent man who visits the country. 

During the last ten days, we have ourselves considerably added to 
our stock of information, from personal observation. Tired of the noise, 
and bustle, and hum, of our crry, and having some little spare time on 
hand, we resolved to avail ourselves of the company of a couple of 
friends, on a visit to the counties of Muscatine, Louisa and Cedar. We 
were absent but for a week, but our time was employed to the best 
possible advantage. High as were our expectations, of the fertility of . 
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our soil, and of its adaptation to all the purposes of agriculture, we 
are constrained to say, they were surpassed by the reality. We are now 
able to comprehend the justness and truth of the remark very generally 
made by those who have seen the whole of it, that the Black Hawk 
Purchase, take it all in all, is the best body of land in the world. And 
we verily believe it. There is hardly a foot in the whole Territory, (the 
organized part of it, we mean) that will not yield a rich reward to the 
labors of the husbandman. So far as our observations have extended, 
there is no difference in the qualify of the soil—it is all rich—all prolific 
in its yield; but much of it is yet unclaimed—Louisa and Muscatine 
counties are both covered with fine farms, and have received, it is sup- 
posed, since the taking of the census last summer, an accession to their 
population equal to one third of the whole amount. The people are 
generally emigrants from the western States—Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana 
and Illinois; and all are pleased with their change. We made it a point 
to put this question to all with whom we conversed, and universally re- 
ceived an affirmative answer. 

But the part of the country which attracted most of our attention, 
and with which we were best pleased, is that watered by the Cedar 
river, and its tributaries. For beauty, it might successfully challenge 
the world. The soil here, too, if possible, is more abundant in its 
yield, and the proportions of timber and prairie more equal, than in any 
other part of the country we have yet seen. The prairies are small and 
rolling; and the banks of the numerous clear and beautiful streams 
emptying into the Cedar, as well as of that river itself, are lined with 
dense bodies of the finest of timber. Part of this country is in Musca- 
tine county, and part in Cedar. This latter county, we are assured, and 
feel inclined to believe, from what we have ourselves seen, is to Iowa, 
what she is to the Union, the best county of land in the Territory. It 
includes sixteen townships, being thirty-six miles square. Its popula- 
tion is supposed to be five or six hundred. Here, then, is the very best 
part of the country unsettled upon, and unclaimed—subject to be en- 
tered at the land office for $1.25 per acre! Let the denizens of the 
Atlantic states look at this: let those who, at home, are “hewers of 
wood and drawers of water,” but know this, and we doubt not but that 
they will fly to this “asylum for the oppressed of our own country. 
Here they can acquire half a section of land for $400, which it requires 
but little foresight to tell, will, in the course of six or eight years, be 
worth ten times that amount. Here they can amass an independence, 
if not for themselves, at least for their children. “Claims,” as they are 
termed, can be purchased in this county at a very reasonable rate—we, 
ourselves, have heard of many which can be had for less than the im- 
provements actually cost, because of the inability of those owning them, 
to pay the entrance money. We know of a claim to a half section of 
land of the first quality, immediately on the banks of the Cedar, eight 
or ten miles from Bloomington, on the Mississippi, the improvements 
on which actually cost upwards of $700, which can be had for $500, 
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These things, which have come under our own personal observation, are 
mentioned for the information of persons abroad, desirous of moving 
to the West. The same remarks will apply to every portion of the 
country—the North and the South, the East and the West. Oppor- 
tunities, quite as good, occur almost daily, in our own immediate neigh- 
borhood, though, from the heaviness of the settlement, and the proxim- 
ity to a market, claims are held considerably higher. In comparison to 
the value of the land, however, the prices demanded are a mere song. 
After the public sales, we predict that those who may acquire the fee 
simple to the land now offered, will ask prices treble and quadruple 
those for which it can now be had. 

In the course of our ride, we passed Wapello and Bloomington, the 
seats of justice for the counties of Iouisa and Muscatine. The former 
is beautifully situated on the Iowa river, probably twenty miles from 
its mouth. At present, it does not contain more than fifteen or twenty 
houses; but should the Iowa ever be made navigable for steam boats, 
(of which we have very little doubt) Wapello will be a place of some im- 
portance. Bloomington is on the Mississippi, about fifty-five or sixty 
miles above this place. A glance at the map will at once convince the 
reader that it is advantageously located for purposes of trade. It is 
on the extreme westerly bend of the Mississippi, and of course consider- 
ably farther in the interior of the country than any other town. Daven- 
port and Rock Island, though about thirty miles above it, on the river, 
are only about sia miles north of it, in a due line; but inasmuch as it 
must eventually be the trading point on the river for the very extensive 
and fertile country around it, of which we have already spoken, it has 
every prospect of going ahead. At all events, it is none of your paper 
towns, puffed into importance for speculating purposes. Like our own 
city, it has kept pace with the improvement and settlement of the coun- 
try, and like us, will, no doubt, continue to do so. 

Our “trip to the country,” to use the language of city editors, has 
convinced us, more and more, of the superior advantages of Iowa over 
any other part of the western country. We are content with it. It is 
good enough for us. The glimpse we have had of its future destiny, 
abundantly atones for all the self-denial we have been compelled to 
practice, and would reconcile us to much more, if required. Let our 
citizens think of this—let them view things with a prospective eye, and 
they, too, we feel assured, will not repine. 

Fifty years ago, there were but sixty-four white inhabitants in. the 
State of Ohio, and now there are more than one million. Six years 
ago, and our own delightful Iowa was the hunting ground of the red 
man of the forest—now we have a population of 30,090 “pale faces.” 
Fifty years hence, and we shall overtake Ohio. 

Taking all thinks [things] into consideration, perhaps this country is 
not equalled as an agricultural one. 


(Continued in next number ) 


A PIONEER MEDICINE MAN OF IOWA 
By Dr. Cuarites Keyes 


Until about a year ago Dr. A. G. Field was the oldest living 
medical man residing in our state. On the date of his demise, 
May 31, 1924, he had practiced medicine in Iowa within a few 
weeks of three-quarters of a century! Coming here three years 
after lowa had been admitted into the Union, he was doubly a 
true pioneer, both as physician and citizen. 

Arriving in Iowa in 1849 young Field first located in Center- 


- ville, Appanoose County. Then helping to lay out the county 


seat of Wayne County, Corydon, he afterwards moved there. In 
1863 he came to Des Moines where he resided continuously until 
the final summons came. 

Archelaus Green Field was born at Gorham, Ontario County, 
New York, on November 15, 1829. His father was Dr. Abel 
Wakely Field, a native of Vermont; and his mother, before her 
marriage, was Zilpha Witter, of Ontario. Archelaus was the 
eldest of three brothers. Although his surroundings were those of 
most farm youths in a frontier country, his education was greatly 
in advance of that of neighbor boys because of the efforts of his 
parents in his home and in getting him through the local academy. 

When he was ten years old the family removed to Cattaraugus 
County, New York, and in 1844 migrated to Madison County, 
Ohio. Here after attending the academies at West Jefferson, 
London, and Worthington, he alternately taught school and 
worked on the farm for several years. 

In the spring of 1849 teacher Field joined a company of emi- 
grants who were leaving Madison County, Ohio, for Appanoose 
County, Iowa. There were eleven wagons and about thirty peo- 
ple. The company was nearly two months on the road, camping 
wherever night overtook it. The novel experiences were enjoyed 
by all despite the frequent necessary inconveniences. Traveling 
in this way, of course, was slow and wearisome, and finally be- 
came downright monotonous, especially over the miles and miles 
of corduroy roads through the black swamps of Indiana. When the 
Mississippi River was reached at Burlington, a flat ferryboat had 
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to make a number of trips to get the party and their belongings 
over onto Iowa soil. New inspiration came over all in the invig- 
orating atmosphere of their new home. 

Of this Ohio company the majority settled in and about Cen- 
terville. At this place young Field at once nailed up his shingle 
for practice. Calls, however, were few and far between. The 
people possessed surprisingly good health, and there were already 
on the ground a number of older doctors. The young Ohio doctor 
had to find something else to do to make ends meet. In the 
course of a year he was appointed deputy sheriff, and in this ca- 
pacity assisted in the taking of the census of a large part of Ap- 
panoose County. 

In the meanwhile commissioners had been chosen to select a 
location for the county seat of Wayne County, among whom was 
George Perkins, the county surveyor of Appanoose. The latter 
invited Field to join the party. After several days the nearest 
to an eligible site for the prospective town was found to be about 
seven miles from the center of the county. Then Perkins dis- 
closed the purpose of his kind invitation to Field to come with 
them. He furnished Field with a little slip of paper on which 
were noted the numbers of the sections selected, and suggested 
that this eighty and that eighty, forming an “L” around the 
southeast corner of the established metropolis, would be a good 
thing to secure if the Land Office, then at Fairfield, could be 
reached in time to enter them. 

Field lost no time in getting to Fairfield, arriving there the 
day before the commissioners did, and haying placed upon his se- 
lections the proper land warrants. On his return to Centerville, 
a Dr. Nathan Udell, who enjoyed a large practice, offered to take 
Field into partnership with him. This arrangement which opened 
up bright prospects was suddenly terminated because of the death 
of Field’s father back in Amity, Ohio. Returning to Ohio he took 
up the practice which his father had left, attended to it the best 
he could and settled up the affairs. Spring found him back in 
Iowa. Then returning to Ohio, he matriculated at the Starling 
Medical College, Columbus, Ohio, from which he was graduated 
in 1854 with the degree of Doctor of Medicine. Later he studied 
in the College of Physicians and Surgeons (Columbia), in New 
York City, having also the degree of M. D. conferred upon him 
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by that institution. For his interest and work in law and espe- 
cially in the domain of medical jurisprudence Simpson Centen- 
nary College in after years conferred upon him the degree of 
LL. B. 

In 1860, being elected president of the Wayne County Agri- 
cultural Society, he incidentally became a member of the State 
Board of Agriculture, a meeting of which he attended in the 
winter of the following year in Des Moines. The scenic beauty 
of the new Capital City, with its fine, wide bottom lands at the 
confluence of two noble streams, and with its forested hills on 
every hand, made such deep impression upon his artistic sense 
that before the adjournment of the board meeting he had already 
made up his mind to make the place his future home. Thither 
he promptly removed in the summer of 1863. 

Opening his office in the Savery Hotel (now the Kirkwood), 
he found his fellow physicians in the town to be Drs. C. H. Raw- 
son, H. L. Whitman, W. P. Davis, Isaac Windle, W. H. Moles- 
worth, W. H. Dickinson, W. H. Ward, A. M. Overman, J. O. 
Skinner, George and Frank Grimmel, David Beach, D. V. Cole, 
Thomas T. Brooks, H. H. Saylor, and S. A. Russel. Drs. Hana- 
walt, Wiley, Cox, Grimes, Carter, Steel and others came later. 

In 1865 Dr. Field was chosen city physician, and in the fol- 
lowing year he became county physician, in which capacity he 
was prime mover in getting the County Farm established and the 
County Infirmary. Appointed in 1866 as United States exam- 
ining surgeon for pensioners, he continued in this capacity for 
eight years, when he was appointed on the Board of Review in 
the Pension Department. But as this took him to Washington so 
much of the time he resigned in order that these duties might not 
interfere with those of the chair of physiology and pathology in 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons at Keokuk, one of the 
famous western medical schools of that day. 

As secretary of the Iowa State Medical Society, Dr. Field 
served from 1869 to 1872, when he was elected president of the 
society. In 1876 he was selected by the society as delegate to 
the International Medical Congress which met in that year in 
Philadelphia. He was also an active member in various other 
medical and scientific associations, including the American Med- 
ical Association, the American Society of Microscopists, and the 
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American Association for the Advancement of Science. And he 
was a charter member of the Iowa Academy of Sciences, the first 
meeting of which was held in his office in Des Moines. 
In 1877 Dr. Field was married to Hattie Weatherby of Cord- 
ington, Ohio. : 
Among the many publications which Dr. Field issued the fol- 
lowing are some of the most important: 


? 


“Report on Spotted Fever,” in the Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 1865; ‘““Hernia in Children,” New York 
Medical Record, September, 1869; “Anomalous Human Head,” 
St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal, March, 1867; ‘‘Medical 
Aspect of Iowa,’ Chicago Medical Journal, March 22, 1867; 
“Decapitation at Transverse Presentations,’ New York Medical 
Record, April, 1868; “History of Medication by Atomized Medic- 
inal substances,” Report to the American Medical Association, 
1868; “Puerperal Convulsions and Glycogenesis,”’ Clinic, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, April 1874; “Present Attitude of Medical Science,” 
president’s annual address Iowa State Medical Society, pamphlet, 
1872; “Elimination in Disease,’ Northwestern Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, St. Paul, April, 1874; “Mildews on Grapevines,” 
Iowa School Journal, July, 1874; “Physiology and Hygiene as 
a Branch of Popular Education,” report of committee, Iowa State 
Medical Society, Sanitarium, New York, September, 1875; ‘‘Cel- 
lars and Diphtheria,’ New York Medical Record, December, 
1875; “Doctors and Newspapers,” before Iowa State Medical 
Society, Tilden’s Journal of Materia Medica, New York, Janu- 
ary, 1876; Address before annual meeting of the Iowa Associa- 
tion Railway Surgeons, Railway Surgeon, ‘November, 1903; 
“Criticism of Brown’s Physiology,’ slip to school board, Des 
Moines. 

At the meeting of the American Medical Association in Balti- 
more, 1895, before the Ophthalmic Section, and also before the 
Columbus meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, he read a paper on “Bright Light in School 
Rooms a Cause for Myopia,” in which he outlined a proposed 
remedy and the means for measuring the intensity of light in 
schoolrooms. This paper was an attempt to show the fallacy 
and damage of the popular doctrine that “the more light in the 
schoolroom the better,” and that,the abuse or careless use of 
such bright light, together with near vision, were responsible for 
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a very large per cent of the myopics who emanate from the 
schools. The subject was illustrated by a rectilinear photo- 
graphic lens, to show that back focus recedes with reduction of 
the diaphragm. The stimulus of bright light contracts the iris 
and thus reduces the pupil or diaphragm of the eye, thereby 
elongating the eyeball. Near vision does the same thing, and 
the persistent strain thus placed upon the accommodative appar- 
atus results in the immobility which constitutes myopis, or near- 
sightedness, which being long continued as in schoolroom work, 
overcomes the natural elasticity of the accommodative apparatus, 
and permanent and incurable myopia results. The intelligent 
and careful use of proper shades to modify the light, and free use 
of distant vision by blackboard exercises, are recommended as 
preventatives. 

Dr. Field began experiments in photo-micrography as early as 
1883, being one of the pioneers in this line of work. Later he 
gave considerable attention to microscopy in the natural sciences, 
including biology, histology, bacteriology, etc., and it was with a 
view of popularizing this line of work that the Des Moines School 
of Technology was organized in 1884. At various times he ap- 
peared before medical and scientific societies, illustrating the 
subjects treated of by photo-micrographic lantern slides of his 
own production, in which line of work he acquired a high de- 
gree of proficiency. 

A mechanician of no small skill Dr. Field devised a number of 
useful instruments and pieces of apparatus which are widely used 
by the profession. Among these was an instrument for imping- 
ing the spray of medical solutions directly upon the mucous sur- 
faces of canals and cavities. This was fully described inthe 
May number of the Medical and Surgical Reporter of 1869. An- 
other mechanism which he devised was a musculo-tension meter, 
to determine the extent of the softening of muscles in paralysis, 
a description of which appeared in the Journal of American Med- 
ical Association, 1889. A really wonderful device was his uni- 
versal stand for microscopy, photo-micrography, and copying; it 
was illustrated and described in Photographic Mosaics, published 
in New York in 1890. 

Always taking an active interest in public affairs Dr. Field 
did much towards the upbuilding of his home city. He was twice 
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elected by popular vote mayor of the town of North Des Moines. 
During both terms of office the affairs of the town were con- 
ducted without lawsuit or the incurrence of a dollar’s bonded in- 
debtedness. 

After removing his home and family to Des Moines, he at 
length, by good business management and shrewd real estate in- 
vestments where land values were rapidly increasing in an ener- 
getic little capital city, acquired a competency. With the latter 
his laboratories, library, apparatus, and facilities for conducting 
scientific research grew apace. For the last thirty years of his 
life he was virtually retired from the practice of medicine. 

Although Dr. Field was a practicing physician with large 
clientele he appeared to find abundance of time for his scientific 
pursuits, which often took the bent seemingly of pure delight at 
being able to extend his knowledge in little known or entirely un- 
known directions. Seldom putting his observations on paper in 
finished form, he was nevertheless widely known for his accom- 
plishments in histology and microscopical technique, and he de- 
vised adaptations of the camera to the microscope. He was, in- 
deed, an expert along microphotographic lines when others were 
just beginning to realize the extent to which such performances 
could be carried. His microscope and its accessories were long 
the best and most complete in the state and perhaps in the coun- 
try. Withal he was the most skilled bacteriologist that our state 
ever knew. 

Dr. Field gained publicity chiefly through demonstration, but 
those who were fortunate enough to attend his lectures carried 
on the torch there lighted and got the accounts into print, thereby 
aiding in spreading widely the Fieldian methods. His records of 
successful medical treatments were more methodical and his de- 
scriptions of them readily found their way into the medical jour- 
nals, to be widely adopted by the profession. Dr. Field’s prin- 
cipal writings therefore were confined mainly to the realm of 
medicine. 

Field was a man of many parts. He was a naturalist of the 
old school, intensely interested in all nature about him, her varied 
moods and her deepest mysteries. The plants, the beasts, the 
fowls, the fish, the rocks, and the minerals all came in for due 
attention. Those who were privileged to know him as a friend 
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not only respected and admred the compass of his learning and 
his virile personality, but felt for him an affectionate regard. 

His mind was ever active and it remained clear to his very 
last hour. His final summons came while he was reading the 
latest copy of one of the technical medical journals. Up to the 
day of his death he took lively interest in all the affairs of the 
moment. During the last few years of his busy life, after he 
had attained the age of ninety years, he devoted much of his 
time to the study of geology, not only in the books, but in the 
field. Only a short time before his demise, having listened to a 
paper which I had read before the Iowa Academy of Sciences 
on the Glacial till sheets and interglacial deposits, so wonder- 
fully displayed in Des Moines in the recent street cuttings on 
Fifth Avenue, he called at my home one day to have me go with 
him and point out on the ground some ‘of the things which were 
not quite clear to him, and we tramped over the hills and climbed 
the cutting-faces for two solid hours, every moment of which he 
exhibited keenest attention. How few are the earth-students 
ninety-five years young! 

A year or so before this he spent several months with the 
microscope looking over my collections of thin rock-slices, dig- 
ging out what history he could from the books and then asking 
at stated intervals a running fire of questions that would do 
credit to the most enthusiastic graduate student of one of our 
universities. To him the lives of the rocks were illustrious real- 
ities. 

Dr. Field had a keen sense of humor and great personal charm 
which endeared him to a host of friends. He was one of the 
most kindly, modest, and upright of men, courteous with that 
courtesy which we now call old-fashioned. Although busiest of 
men he was always at the disposal of his friends. To visit him 
on an evening in his own spacious home, in his marvel of a “den,” 
when he was settling down to the work that he loved so well and 
lived so long for, was a lesson in largeness of heart and a stimu- 
lus to research that did not speedily pass away. With his strong 
character he was bound to be a leader in any society of which he 
was a member. With his recent passing from amongst us it 
seems as if the last link with the Heroic Age of science were 


severed. 


A WARTIME DOCTOR’S ACCOUNT BOOK, 1861-1862 
By Hon. Cuarues J. Futton 


In the attic of an old house, once the pretentious home of 
Christian W. Slagle, whose name is intimately associated with 
the early legal, political, and educational history of Iowa, was 
found an account book. Perhaps because it had lain undisturbed 
and unopened for sixty years, its writing is as clear and legible 
as if written but yesterday. On the first inner face of its board 
cover is the inscription, ‘““Dr.s Woods and Dial’s Book, Fairfield, 
Jefferson Co., Iowa, July 2nd, 1860,” and on the flyleaf opposite 
the note, “Entries of Accounts made from and since January 
12th, 1861, commencing on page 76th, belong exclusively to W. C. 
Dial.” 

Dr. P. N. Woods from the opening of his office in 1856 was for 
thirty years, save for the period of his military service, a familiar 
figure to the people of Fairfield. My inward eye can yet see him 
as in the ’70’s and ’80’s he stood straight and tall in the Meth- 
odist choir. Of his record in the war he must have been proud 
as he had reason to be, but there was never a suggestion in act 
or word of his that he capitalized or attempted to capitalize the 
personal distinction he won therein. 


To the urgent call in 1862 for additional troops, he responded 
at once by becoming a recruiting officer, next by acting as ex- 
amining surgeon for Jefferson County, and finally by enlisting in 
Company H of the Thirty-ninth I. V. I., of which he was com- 
missioned surgeon, Early in 1864 he was appointed surgeon in 
chief of the division to which his regiment belonged and was as- 
signed to the staff of General Sweeny with headquarters at Pu- 
laski, Tennessee. In the advance on Atlanta, he was given spe- 
cial supervision on the field of the wounded of the Fourth Divi- 
sion of the Fifteenth Army Corps. In July he was made 
surgeon of the Division Hospital, of which he continued in charge 
during the March to the Sea. At Savannah, requesting to be 
relieved that he might rejoin his regiment, he was ordered in- 
stead to Beaufort, South Carolina, to be surgeon in chief of Sher- 
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man’s Provisional Division, numbering nearly ten thousand men. 
He retained this position until the division was disbanded in 
March, 1865, at Raleigh, North Carolina. On May 24, at Wash- 
ington, he marched with the victorious veterans, in the Grand 
Review which celebrated the preservation of the Union and the 
close of the war. On June 5 he was mustered out at Clinton, 
Iowa. Though resuming the practice of medicine, he did not 
confine his activities to his profession. In 1866 he and Captain 
J. M. Woods, a brother, erected and put in operation a woolen 
mill, thus promoting the material and industrial development of 
the community. His death on March 19, 1886, ended an active, 
laborious, and useful life. 

Who was Dr. William C. Dial? The account book witnesses 
that he once lived and practiced his profession in Fairfield, but 
the shadow of his presence is very dim. The little brought to 
light about him suggests that he was a cast-up bit of human drift- 
wood, which, left high and dry for a season, was then seized and 
carried off by another rush of water. The oldest inhabitant does 
not remember him. Some younger persons who were at an im- 
pressionable age at the time of the Civil War aver they recog- 
nize the name, but recall the man not at all. One of them holds 
a faint impression that he came from Ohio and after a short 
sojourn returned to Ohio. This is not sustained by any avail- 
able evidence. A brief obituary in the Fairfield Ledger notices 
that he “died September 1, 1864, in his 31st year.” It further 
says of him, “He was loved and respected by all who knew him 
and by his death the community has met with a severe and heavy 
loss.” He rests in the cemetery at Mount Pleasant. 

The account book discloses that Dr. Dial’s practice was not 
limited to Fairfield. It included the surrounding country and 
extended to the villages of Libertyville, Glasgow, Glendale, Sa- 
lina, Richwoods, and Pleasant Plain. The identity of some of 
his patients is veiled in the obscurity occasioned by death, mar- 
riage, and removal; their names now have no significance. The 
identity of others is preserved in local tradition, local history, 
and their descendants. Rev. A. S. Wells was a Congregational 
minister, who, in a green old age, was respectfully and affec- 
tionately ealled “Father Wells.” George Stever and Daniel 
Young were leading merchants. S. Light was a jeweler and 
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bookseller, but later became a nurseryman and encouraged the 
planting of vineyards and orchards. Rey. John Burgess was a 
Methodist minister who was mustered on November 1, 1862, as 
chaplain of the Thirtieth I. V. I. On account of serious illness 
due to the inhospitable climate of the South, he resigned on Jan- 
uary 29, 1863, at Vicksburg, Mississippi. David Switzer was 
one of the early county surveyors. As such he surveyed and 
fixed the boundaries of the counties of Wapello and Kishkekosh, 
now Monroe. Mathew Clark was a farmer and one of the rep- 
resentatives of Jefferson County in the Eighth General Assem- 
bly. He was mustered September 23, 1862, as first lieutenant of 
Company H of the Thirtieth I. V. I. On March 18, 1863, he 
was promoted to the captaincy. At Cherokee Station, Alabama, 
on October 21 he was severely wounded but lived to reach Fair- 
field, where on December 2 he died. Miss Helen E. Pelletreau 
was principal of a girls’ private school, or, to apply the designa- 
tion then in use, a female seminary. She presented in an ap- 
propriate address a silk flag, a gift from the women of the city, 
to the first volunteers as they were about to depart on May 24, 
1861, for Keokuk, where they were mustered as Company E, 
Second I. V. I. Anthony Demarce was a machinist and foundry- 
man. He invented or improved a mill for crushing Chinese 
sugar cane, “sorghum,” which had lately been introduced and 
from the juice of which it was expected to manufacture sugar. 
W. W. Junkin was the editor and publisher of the Fairfield Led- 
ger, a journal noted throughout the state for its advocacy of tem- 
perance and for its hostility to slavery, A. H. Streight was a 
painter of portraits and landscapes. His art afforded only a 
precarious living. ‘There is a story that he was once saved from 
self-destruction by the timely sale of a picture. He removed to 
Colorado where he achieved both success and distinction. D. P. 
Stubbs was a lawyer and a partner of James F. Wilson, the con- 
gressman from the First District of Iowa. He was a Republican, 
but in the period of resumption he turned Greenbacker, and in 
the struggle for the free and unlimited coinage of silver, he turned 
Democrat. He did the state an important service as a pioneer 
in the importation of draft horses from France and Belgium, 
With a clientele of such character, it is a reasonable presumption 
that Dr. Dial was of good repute as a physician and as a man, 
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The parenthesis “(soldiering)” and the term “widow” appear 
often in this account book. The first indicates a state of war 
and the second perhaps one of its unfortunate but certain results. 
The Doctor’s customary charge was fifty cents for “a visit and 
medicine,” but for a call to the country it was in some cases one 
dollar, in others three dollars. He was recompensed largely in 
service and goods. ‘This was not so much due to common poverty 
as to the lack of a ready market and the consequent absence of 
money. He credits corn, hay, wood, coal, flour, beef, pork, ham, 
chickens, eggs, potatoes, tomatoes, molasses, honey, apples, black- 
berries, groceries, dry goods, stocking yarn, vials, and bottles, 
making linen coat, making pants, cassimeres and trimming for 
pants, tailoring, a vest, cutting wood, shoeing horse, repairing 
sulky springs, a violin, and an oil painting. The prices at which 
these things were exchanged would tickle a present day customer, 
but would scarcely make a present day farmer envious, however 
hard his lot. Oats were 15¢ per bushel. Corn was 16 and 20c 
per bushel; hay $2.00 per ton; flour $1.75, $2.00, and $2.25 per 
hundred weight; beef 3c per pound; pork 214c per pound; ham 
5¢ per pound; chickens $1.00 per dozen; and eggs 3c per dozen. 

In his settlements the Doctor is generous to a fault as the fre- 
quent entry, “By donation,” testifies. He embodies the spirit of 
the Good Samaritan. Especially to soldiers and their families 
does his heart warm. The account of William Maxwell he closes 
“By donation, because he is in the army fighting for the suprem- 
acy of law and order.” It is a merited tribute, for William W. 
Maxwell was mustered on August 31, 1861, as wagoner in Com- 
pany F, Third I. V. C.; on February 1, 1864, he re-enlisted, and 
served until August 9, 1865, when he was mustered out at At- 
lanta, Georgia. Sympathy and charity are shown in the notation 
beneath the account of Robert Reddy: “I hereby donate the above 
to Mrs. Reddy as she has lost her husband by death in the army 
of the United States.” Robert Reddy, mustered on May 28, 
1861, in Company E, Second I. V. I., died about July 24, 1862, 
of wounds received when his regiment led in the attack and cap- 
ture of Fort Donelson, Tennessee. Faith in the righteousness of 
the Union cause is expressed in this simple statement of Joseph 
McMurray: “I hereby donate the above claim to this family be- 
cause of his death in the army of the U. S. and the Lord.” Jo- 
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seph McMurray was mustered on August 18, 1862, in Company 
B, Nineteenth I. V. 1. He was fatally wounded on December 7 
of the same year at Prairie Grove, Arkansas, dying the next day. 
He rests in the National Cemetery at Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
Under the account of Warren Sisson is glimpsed the Doctor’s 
estimate of his character: “The above I hereby donate; he en- 
listed as a private in defense of his country; contracted disease 
and died, loved by all his acquaintances.” Joseph Warren Sisson 
was mustered on May 28, 1861, in Company E, Second I. V. I. 
He was discharged on August 28 for disability, to which he later 
succumbed. 

In the case of “Mr. — — Brown” the Doctor gives vent to 
indignation. His comment is, “Deserter to his country and God 
to[o], I verily believe.” The harshness of the judgment is not 
‘quite justified. William A. Brown was mustered August 30, 1861, 
in Company F, Third I. V. C., and on December 10 deserted. 
That is the fact; but another fact is that on February 25, 1862, 
he was mustered in Company L, Fourth I. V. C., and was dis- 
charged at the expiration of his term of service, March 7, 1865, 
at Gravelly Springs, Alabama. 

Dr. W. C. Dial loved his country and his country’s defenders, 
and for them he spent and was spent without reserve. Let this 
at least be recorded in his praise. 


PLANK ROAD NOTICE 


The subscribers to the stock of the Fairfield and Mount Pleas- 
ant Plank Road are required to pay an installment of five per 
cent on the amount of their stock subscribed, on or before the 
15th of February next, being the sixth installment. 

By order of the Board, 
W. H. Wattacer, president. 


eer” The Observer at Mount Pleasant and Daily Telegraph will 
please copy.—Advertisement in The Fairfield Ledger, January 


22, 1852. (In the newspaper collection of the Historical De- 
partment of Iowa.) 
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“SKETCHES OF EARLY IOWA” 


For the rapid settlement of the Iowa Territory of which the 
whole of the state of Iowa and most of Minnesota and the two 
Dakotas were formed, two causes engage the interest of the 
student more than any others. The “Congress lands” which 
were made available to the soldiers of the early wars as bounty 
payments was one, yet that was a cause also for settlements on 
“Congress lands” available in Illinois, Missouri and states south 
of these which of course bid for those valiant men as settlers. 

Iowa Territory, however, with greater alacrity than the others 
advanced its superlative claims through the early newspapers 
and pamphlet publications. Of the latter none appear to have 
been of higher efficiency than “Sketches of Iowa and Wisconsin,” 
by John Plumbe, Jr., 1839, and the map therewith. It is often 
mentioned in early and late comment. It has become so scarce 
that a copy is said to have been recently priced at $500. The 
“Sketches,” by setting out articles in the current newspapers of 
1836 to 1839 printed in New Orleans, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, New 
York City, Toronto, Canada, and other places points the stu- 
dent to sources for facts of this region and for that time not 
usually observed. ‘“‘Sketches” of course, made use of compli- 
mentary references. The newspapers published within the terri- 
tory were silent upon the drawbacks to permanent residence. 
They did not blazon the advantages of other places in the west. 
But they captured the attention of a nation whose popular leaders' 
were pointing to free homes in the west and “Sketches” diverted 
to Iowa thousands among the virile stock which so marked early 
Iowa and its institutions. We reprint the book and map as we 
have done many rare publications upon early Iowa, to make 
more accessible those invaluable aids to our earliest eras, 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET 
By Bupcer Direcror Ernest L. Hocur 


In the last analysis, the only thing involved in what is known as pub- 
lic business is taxation—the collection and expenditure of public funds 
—and this is equally true whether the amounts are derived by means 
of direct taxation against property for general and special purposes, or 
from other sources of a miscellaneous nature such as fees, fines, licenses, 
assessments, etc. If it were not possible for a municipality, whether 
state, county, city, school district, or town to compel contributions from 
its citizens in the way of taxes, direct or otherwise, there would be no 
public business and consequently no municipalities such as exist today. 

The collection and expenditure of public money—taxation—exercises 
a direct influence upon every citizen of the state of Iowa. Whether he 
owns property or rents a place in which to live, and merely purchases 
the necessities of existence, he contributes a share of the millions which 
are needed to conduct the operations of our organized government. 
Therefore, the manner in which this very important business is carried 
on is far-reaching in its effect. It determines the attitude toward pub- 
lic affairs of the entire citizenry, which in turn reflects and controls 
the fortunes of the state as a whole. To create and maintain a favor- 
able attitude requires a satisfied and well informed public. 

In the earlier days of Iowa, it was a comparatively simple task for 
the average interested citizen to analyze the result of a session of the 
General Assembly and ascertain, in a more or less satisfactory way, 
what the state was doing and how much it was costing, and thus de- 
termine the ultimate disposition of his tax contributions, which were 
at that time, not large and caused him no great concern. Now, how- 
ever, the situation has entirely changed. During the intervening years 
the accumulated activities of the state have brought about a constant- 
ly increasing tax assessment, and the manner of conducting them has 
become so complex that he is unable to comprehend all that is being 
done with the tax funds which he is contributing year after year. 
Were he to undertake an analysis of the existing appropriations which 
have been made under the law which heretofore existed, he would be 
confronted with an enormous task. He would find, for example, a 
great many “continuing” appropriations which had been enacted years 
ago and, while yet operative and furnishing the authority for the ex- 
penditure of current funds, they would not appear of record any place 
in the acts of following sessions of the General Assembly; he would 
also find “continuing unlimited” appropriations and, in addition to 
first ascertaining the source of authority for the expenditures, he would 
be obliged to check the records of the state auditor to determine the 
extent of the expenditure. Chapter 199, Code of 1924, furnishes an 
example in the latter instance. It is a continuing unlimited appropria- 
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tion which provides for the medical and surgical treatment of indigent 
persons. After studying it thoroughly he would not have the slightest 
reason for believing that it is costing the state of Iowa almost $1,- 
800,000.00 during the current biennium. But it is, and a like amount is 
estimated for the ensuing biennium. He would also find a “per capita” 
appropriation for the institutions under the Board of Control, which 
would not convey to him the fact that they were costing approximately 
$8,000,000.00 each biennium; and he would also find both standing and 
current appropriations for the State Board of Education which would 
not indicate the fact that there has been a biennial cost of $10,000,000.00 
to $42,000,000.00, or more, for the various colleges which are owned and 
operated by the state. He would find numerous other instances of a 
similar nature and would soon become sufficiently discouraged to give 
up and go back home, a disgruntled and dissatisfied citizen. He would 
pay his taxes reluctantly, as he is now doing, and express himself in no 
uncertain way whenever the opportunity arose, and perhaps be justi- 
fied in so doing. His objection is not, necessarily as to “what” the 
state is doing, but rather it is because he cannot “see” what it is doing. 

It is true, of course, that increased taxation is brought about, to some 
extent, by a popular demand for certain new functions in government 
or certain improvements which the people feel are necessary or de- 
sirable. A knowledge of the cost of these things and their effect should 
go hand in hand with the desire for them, in order that the taxpayer 
may know to what extent he is increasing his own burdens, and what 
he is receiving in return. This can only be done by placing the facts 
before him in a definite and concrete way which permits of no mis- 
understanding. 

Under existing circumstances, the greatest need is a “visible” gov- 
ernment, coupled with a system of centralized control. One which 
makes instantly available to the average citizen a clean, clear-cut 
analysis, of the state’s operations and expenditures, and which fixes the 
responsibility for the successful carrying out of the financial policy and 
program as determined upon by the General Assembly. 

The budget law, which was enacted by the extra session of the 
Fortieth General Assembly, was designed to accomplish this very thing. 

For the first time in the history of Iowa the General Assembly is be- 
ing presented with a proposed appropriation bill which contains every 
appropriation, either directly or by proper reference, except the ex- 
pense of the Forty-second General Assembly, which it will be necessary 
to make under existing laws, for the biennium beginning July 1, 1925, 
and ending June 30, 1927. The proposed bill is premised upon a 
budget report which contains an analysis of the state’s actual expendi- 
tures over a period of six years, together with the detailed depart- 
mental requests for the ensuing biennium, and the director of the 
budget’s recommendations for the same period. By reference to the 
former it will be a comparatively simple matter for any interested citi- 
zen to ascertain with complete certainty what the state proposes to 
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spend for any and all purposes during the ensuing biennium, and by 
reference to the latter he will not only find the same information but 
a comparison of it with previous actual expenditures for like purposes. 
In addition to the proposed expenditures he will also find the source 
from which the funds are to be derived—the amount to be contributed 
by means of direct taxation, and the amount available from sources 
other than direct taxation. Between the covers of two volumes, or re- 
ports, will be contained the entire financial program of the state for 
the ensuing biennium. If this were the only thing accomplished it 
would be a complete justification of the budget law. 

In addition to the foregoing, however, our attempt to carry out the 
provisions of the budget law made necessary a thorough study of the 
details of the various departmental and institutional requests for ap- 
propriations. Because of this, it has been possible for the director of 
the budget to make certain recommendations with regard to appropria- 
tions, throughout the budget report and the proposed appropriation 
bill, which, if carried out, will show a saving, during the ensuing bien- 
nium, of several millions of dollars, over the actual expenditures for the 
current biennium. This will in turn directly effect the state tax levy 
for each year of the biennium, and thus be reflected along the line to 
every individual taxpayer in the state. 

In giving consideration to the manner and form in which the budget 
report is submitted, you are asked to bear in mind one or two historical 
facts. The budget law was enacted by the extra session of the Fortieth 
General Assembly. The first budget director was appointed by the 
governor and took office in May, 1924. Subsequent events delayed 
operations in the Budget Department, and it was not until August, 
1924, that the present incumbent took office. The time in which to 
perform under the budget law was thus materially shortened, and it 
was learned that it would be necessary to begin at the very foundation, 
to carry out the state budget provisions of the law, because none of the 
accomplishments of the former director’s organization, as to this phase 
of it, were available. The remaining time permitted by the law did not 
afford an opportunity to prepare a standardized classification of re- 
ceipts and expenditures, nor to devote any considerable time to the 
preparation of printed forms upon which the various departments 
might submit the information provided for.. Therefore, it was neces- 
sary to resort to the most practical methods offered under the circum- 
stances, in an attempt to successfully carry out the terms and provi- 
sions of the budget law, within the limited time. 

You are also asked to be mindful of the fact that in formulating the 
budget report provided for by the law it was necessary to disregard 
many Customs and practices which have been built up during the past 
fifty or sixty years, either by virtue of existing laws or otherwise, in 
order to bring before you, in a definite and concrete form, a complete 
summary of it all; and it was necessary to accomplish the result within 
a short space of less than five months. 
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It has been a stupendous task for the different departments to make 
up reports of their receipts and disbursements covering a period of 
six years. The budget law requires reports of bienniums ending on 
the odd numbered years, whereas the reports made to the governor in 
the past have been made for bienniums ending on the even numbered 
years, rendering them next to valueless to us. No two departments use 
the same classifications of receipts and disbursements, and it has been an 
immense task for us to take the enormous number of reports and 
figures, and compile them into a report to fit the law and give to the 
legislature the information desired. 

The budget report which is submitted herewith may not conform in 
complete detail to what, in the technical parlance of those who are ex- 
pert in budget making, might be considered a budget. Nevertheless 
it is a budget report such as is considered a budget. Nevertheless it is 
a budget report such as is contemplated by the law, which contains a 
true comparative statement, in detail, of the actual expenditures dur- 
ing previous bienniums, and of the proposed expenditures during the 
ensuing biennium, based upon a conscientious survey of the entire 
situation. It is hoped it will prove helpful to the legislature in de- 
termining the total amount the state shall expend during the next 
biennial period, 


ANALYSIS OF BUDGET REPORT 


General Statement 

The provisions of the budget law which relate to the state budget 
offer an alternative interpretation in one respect. Section 332, Code 
of 1924, provides, among other things, that the director of the budget 
shall prepare a budget report showing estimates in detail of the ex- 
penditures necessary during the ensuing biennium; also a schedule show- 
ing a comparison of such estimates with the “askings” of the several de- 
partments for the current biennium, and the expenditures of like 
character for the last two preceding bienniums. It is not known 
whether the legislature intended the expression “the last two preceding 
bienniums” to mean the two bienniums preceding the ensuing biennium, 
or the two preceding the current one. In order to make our report 
assuredly sufficient under the law, in this respect, we adopted the 
former interpretation and have shown a comparative statement for three 
consecutive bienniums, the last one of which ends June 30, 1925. It was 
also necessary for us to interpret the term “askings” in this same sec- 
tion to mean expenditures because no record of the askings of the sev- 
eral departments for the current biennium was available, 


Divisions of Report 
The report is divided into five sections: 
The first contains a series of tables and schedules provided for in 
the budget law, together with other information of a statistical nature 
which is thought would be of interest to the General Assembly. 
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The second contains the estimates and schedules provided for in 
paragraphs 1 and 2 of Section 332, Code of 1924, except for the insti- 
tutions under the State Board of Education, and is the budget report 
proper. 

The third contains the estimates and schedules provided for in para- 
graphs 1 and 2 of Section 332, Code of 1924, for the institutions under 
the State Board of Education, together with detailed statements of 
their receipts from both appropriations and from sources other than 
appropriations. 

The fourth contains detailed statements of receipts and expenditures 
of the several departments and institutions, except the institutions un- 
der the State Board of Education and State Board of Control. Re- 
ceipts from appropriations, as well as from sources other than appro- 
priations, if any, are shown, together with the disposition thereof. 

The fifth is designed to show the complete salary list of the state, 
and of the various institutions under the State Board of Education, 
as of the current biennium. 

The sections appear in the report in the order named and are re- 
ferred to in like manner, as follows: 


SECTION ONE 

Statistical tables as follows: 

Estimate of receipts other than direct taxation which accrue to the 
general fund. 

Receipts and expenditures for fiscal year 1924 and for fiscal year 
1925, also condition of the State Treasury June 30, 1924, and estimated 
condition on June 30, 1925. 

Estimated condition of the State Treasury June 30, 1927. 

Appropriations for the bienniums ending June 30, 1923, and June 
30, 1925, showing balances on hand June 30, 1924, and June 30, 1925. 

Estimates of appropriations necessary for biennium ending June 30, 
1927, 

‘Taxable value of the property within the state. 

Estimated amount necessary to be raised by state levy and estimated 
millage necessary for the biennium ending June 30, 1927. 

Valuation of property reported to auditor of state. 

Statement of assets and liabilities of the state as shown by treas- 
urer’s books June 30, 1924, 

Receipts from sources other than direct taxation which do not accrue 
to the general fund. 

General revenue receipts from all sources. 


SECTION TWO 
This section is the budget report proper. It contains our compliance 
with paragraphs 1 and 2 of Section 332, Code of 1924, and shows the 
actual expenditures of all state departments and institutions receiving 
appropriations from the state, except the institutions under the State 
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Board of Education which have been given a separate section. It 
shows their total expenditures for all purposes during three biennial 
periods, of which the current one is the third; also, the askings, in de- 
tail, of the several departments for the ensuing biennium, together with 
the recommendations of the director of the budget for the same period. 


SECTION THREE 


This section contains the same information relative to the institu- 
tions under the State Board of Education as is shown in Section 2 
for the various other state departments and institutions. In addition 
thereto, it also contains detailed statements showing the receipts of the 
respective institutions from both appropriations and from sources 
other than appropriations. 

In the case of the State University, the College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, and the State Teachers College, a summary sheet for 
each immediately precedes the pages which contain the detailed compari- 
son of expenditures, askings, and recommended allowances for the re- 
spective institutions. hese summary sheets have been set up and in- 
cluded herewith for the purpose of making conveniently available the 
totals involved in each instance. 

The expenditures, as shown for all institutions under the State Board 
of Education, include expenditures from both appropriations and re- 
ceipts from other sources, that is, they show the actual total cost of the 
various departments and activities, irrespective of the source of revenue. 

The askings which have been made by the State Board of Education, 
are based upon the total cost, less, proportionately in each instance, the 
amount which will be available from sources other than appropriations. 
The askings, therefore, show the amount desired by appropriation from 
the state, and the recommendations of the director of the budget are 
made upon the same basis. 

SECTION FOUR 

Section 4 differs from Section 3 in that it shows not only the expendi- 
tures but also the source of the funds, whether from appropriations, 
miscellaneous receipts, or both. By reference to Section 4 you can 
easily determine the source of the funds which are shown to have 
been expended in Section 2. 

SECTION FIVE 

It was thought advisable to place before you, for your informa- 
tion, a salary list which would show in complete detail the salaries in 
the various state departments and the universities and colleges. Such 
a list has been provided in Section 5 of the report and shows the 
salaried positions actually existing during the current biennium. 

INDEX 
- An index to the entire report immediately follows Section 5. The 
use of it will enable you to refer to any particular department, institu- 
tion or university. 


WILLIAM H. BERRY 


NOTABLE DEATHS 


Wuuz1am H. Berry was born in Cass County, Illinois, October 23, 
1849, and died at Indianola, Iowa, March 25, 1923. His parents were 
Benjamin C. and Isabel (Van Eaton) Berry, with whom he came in 
their removal to Warren County, Iowa, in 1867. He was graduated 
from Simpson College, Indianola, in 1872 and then entered on the study 
of law with J. H. Henderson at Indianola, was admitted to the bar in 
1873, and at once formed a partnership with Mr. Henderson as Hen- 
derson & Berry. In 1885 Mr. Henderson was elected circuit judge, after 
which Mr. Berry practiced alone until Mr. Henderson in 1896 resigned 
the district judgeship, to which he had been elected after the circuit 
court was abolished. Then the partnership of Henderson & Berry was 
renewed and continued until 1901, after which Mr. Berry practiced alone 
until 1903 when he was joined by J. O. Watson as Berry & Watson, 
which firm continued to 1906, and was renewed in 1911 and continued 
until 1920. Walter W. Ripper was his partner in the firm of Berry 
& Ripper the last few years. In the fifty years of his practice he had 
the distinction of attending all the 200 terms of court held in his county, 
excepting one when he was sick with typhoid fever. He was an able 
lawyer and had a large practice both as consulting counsel and in the 
trial of cases. He also had a large loan business, was president of the 
Worth Savings Bank from its organiation until his death, and was a 
conservative and successful business man. For thirty years he was su- 
perintendent of the Indianola Methodist Sunday School, and in 1884 
was a lay delegate to the General Conference in Philadelphia, and again 
in 1904 in Los Angeles. He was a trustee of Simpson College for over 
thirty years, being chairman of the board a part of the time. For 
years he was a leader in the Ancient Order of United Workmen, repre- 
sented the Grand Lodge many times in the Supreme Lodge, and acted 
in a legal capacity for the Supreme Lodge in important litigation. In 
1892 he was a delegate to the Republican National Convention in Minne- 
apolis. In 1895 he was elected senator and served in the Twenty-sixth, 
Twenty-sixth Extra and Twenty-seventh general assemblies. The work 
of these sessions not only included the code rivision of 1897 but the 
enactment of much important legislation, including the creation of the 
Board of Control, in all of which he took an active and important part. 
Governor Cummins appointed him a member of the Board of Parole 
for the term of two years commencing July 1, 1907, which made him 
chairman of the board at its organization and when its early policy was 
being developed. In 1909 Governor Carroll re-appointed him on the 
board for a full six-year term, which he served, being chairman again 
the last two years. In 1908 he had strong support for the nomination 
of judge of the Supreme Court, and more than once he was popularly 
considered for the Republican nomination for governor. He was a man 
of large ability and of sterling integrity. 
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Joun Powent Irtsu was born in Iowa City, Iowa, January 1, 1843, 
and died in Oakland, California, October 6, 1923. He obtained his edu- 
cation in his home town and at seventeen years of age taught in the 
Third Ward school in Iowa City. In 1864 he acquired the Jowa City 
Press which he edited for the following eighteen years, and which un- 
der his management at once became one of the leading Democratic 
papers of the state. In 1867 he was elected representative and was re- 
elected in 1869 and 1871, serving in the Twelfth, Thirteenth, and Four- 
teenth general assemblies, taking high rank as a legislator. He was 
the author of the law which changed the time of electing school of- 
ficers from general to special elections so as to take school affairs 
out of party politics. He was an eloquent and efficient helper of 
John A. Kasson in the struggle for the appropriation to erect the new 
Capitol, which was carried on through three assemblies and was se- 
cured in the Fourteenth. He was an able friend of the State University 
and was instrumental in securing an addition to the endowment. He 
served as a member of the Board of Regents of the University from 
1868 to 1870 and was largely instrumental in securing the establish- 
ment of the Law and Medical departments. He helped create the Iowa 
Soldiers Orphans Home at Davenport and was one of its trustees up to 
the time of his removal from the state. In 1868 he was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress in the then Fourth District against Wil- 
liam Loughridge, and in 1872 in the then Fifth District against James 
Wilson. He was also in 1877 his party’s candidate for governor against 
John H. Gear. In all these contests he failed of election, as his party 
was much in the minority. He removed to Oakland, California, in 1882 
and bought the Oakland Times, but in 1886 sold it and took over the 
Alta California of San Francisco. In 1894 President Cleveland ap- 
pointed him naval officer of customs at San Francisco, which office he 
continued to hold under the McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft administra- 
tions. In California by appointment on the governor’s staff he obtained 
his well known title of “Colonel.” He was a commissioner of the Yose- 
mite National Park, and was president of the board of managers of the 
Home for the Blind in Oakland. For the last twenty years of his life 
he gave much personal attention to the management of his thousand- 
acre vegetable farm in the Sacramento Valley. He was an orator of 
great ability, and a writer of versatility and power. Although a lawyer, 
his other activities prevented him from devoting himself to that pro- 
fession. He had strong convictions. Although a Democrat he refused 
to follow his party in support of “free silver.” Although the people 
of his adopted state generally opposed the Japanese, he was a friend 
and defender of that race. He opposed the popular movement for 
woman suffrage. He was an occasional visitor to his native state in 


the later years of his life and never lost his love for Iowa City, the 
University, and Towa. 
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Currrorp Tirornr was born at Brooklyn, Iowa, January 20, 1878, and 
died at a hospital in London, England, November 13, 1923. Burial was 
at Washington, Iowa. His parents were Rev. and Mrs. W. G. Thorne, 
Mr. Thorne being a Methodist minister who occupied pastorates in 
southeastern Iowa. Much of Clifford’s youth was spent. in Washington, 
Iowa. He attended public school, Iowa Wesleyan College at Mount 
Pleasant, and Iowa State University. He enlisted in Company D, 
Fiftieth Iowa Infantry, in which he served during the Spanish-American 
War. He was graduated from the Law Department of Iowa State 
University in 1899, and obtained the degree of Ph. D. from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1901. He began the practice of law at Washington in 1901 
and specialized in the law relating to railway rates, becoming attorney 
for the Corn Belt Meat Producers Association, the American National 
Livestock Association, and the Co-operative Grain Dealers Association, 
conducting cases before the Iowa State Railroad Commission and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In 1910 he was elected a member 
of the Iowa Railroad Commission, and was re-elected in 1914. In 1915 
while a member of the Iowa Railroad Commission he appeared before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at Chicago in a noted hearing in 
which he represented the Iowa Railroad Commission and the shipping 
interests of Iowa, resisting advances in rates asked by the railroads, 
and the advances were generally denied. He also appeared for the state 
in other important rate cases. In 1916 he was a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for congressman from the First District, lacking 
380 votes of winning it. He resigned from the commission in 1917 and 
entered the practice of law in Chicago, giving special attention to rail- 
way rate cases. Besides the associations mentioned above he also be- 
came attorney for the American Farm Bureau Federation, the Farmers 
National Grain Dealers, the Western Petroleum Refiners Association, 
the National Wholesale Grocers Association, and many other associa- 
tions and firms that were contending for the adjustment of freight 
rates, and became recognized as perhaps the best posted man in the 
United States on railway rate and kindred questions. In 1922 he was 
a candidate for the Republican nomination for United States senator, 
and at the primary ran second in a field of six. In 1923 he was an 
expert witness in the tax cases brought by certain Iowa railways 
against the state in assessments made by the Executive Council. In 
September, 1923, he and his wife started on a tour of the world and 
while at London he was stricken with pneumonia, which soon terminated 


fatally. 


James Birney Harsu was born in Clinton County, Ohio, September 
8, 1845, and died at Creston, Iowa, June 19, 1923. His parents were 
Daniel and Nancy (McKay) Harsh. His father died in 1849 and his 
mother with her family removed to Bureau County, Illinois. He at- 
tended common school and at sixteen years of age began teaching in 
winters, working at farm labor in summers. He enlisted in Company 
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K, One Hundred and Forty-ninth Illinois Infantry, and became a ser- 
geant. Returning from the war he taught school, attended Lombard 
College, Galesburg, for a time, and in 1867 established Western Business 
College at Galesburg and conducted it two years. He removed to 
Creston, Iowa, in 1870, and engaged in real estate and brokerage busi- 
ness. He also practiced law, being a member of the firm of Harsh & 
Stafford, and later of Harsh & Higbee. In 1872 he established the 
Creston Gazette and was in active control several years. From the 
brokerage business he drifted into banking, being in turn president of 
J. B. Harsh & Co., Bankers, the Creston National Bank, the Creston 
Loan & Trust Co., and the Land Credit Bank which he established in 
1905. For a time he was also proprietor of a general store, and of a 
hardware store, and managed several farm properties. He gave his time 
and energy freely to public enterprises, such as president of the Creston 
District Fair, the Blue Grass League of Southwestern Iowa, the Blue 
Grass Palace, etc. He served at one time as justice of the peace, was 
mayor of Creston at two different times, and in 1887 was elected senator 
and was re-elected in 1891, serving with distinction in the Twenty-second, 
Twenty-third, Twenty-fourth, and Twenty-fifth general assemblies. In 
1894 he was permanent chairman of the Republican State Convention. 
He was at different times prominently spoken of for the Republican 
nomination for Congress from his district, and also for governor of the 
state. He served as department commander, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic, for the year 1921-1922. During the World 
War he wrote and published in the local papers a series of articles on 
“Will We Win the War?” which were followed later by another series 
on “Gains by the War.” He also wrote for the local papers many 
character sketches of old residents of his town and county, which con- 
stituted a unique and valuable contribution to local history. In 1921 he 
issued for a year Harsh’s Monthly, a paper of much interest and value 
in which he discussed current financial questions, and included rem- 
iniscences of local history. He was a man of great versatility, ac- 
tivity, and usefulness to his town, county, and state. 

Wu11am Henry Fremre was born in New York City, April 14, 1833, 
and died in Des Moines, Iowa, October 14, 1923. His parents were Wil- 
liam and Margaret (Chambers) Fleming, both born in Ireland. He 
obtained his primary education under the then new public school system. 
Leaving school when about fifteen years old he worked a few weeks in 
a hat store, and then was for one year in the law office of General Fred- 
erick E, Mather on Wall Street. In September, 1847, he began as an 
apprentice in the printing trade with John A. Gray, publisher of the 
Christian Intelligencer. In 1850 he entered the employ of John 'Trow, a 
book and job printer. In November, 1854, he removed to Davenport, 
Towa, where he worked in various printing offices. Early in 1857 he 
started the Le Claire Express. Returning to Davenport the fall of 
1860 he worked as a compositor on the @azette and soon became its 
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city editor, and in addition was secretary of the Scott County Republi- 
can Club in 1862 and 1863. He remained with the Gazette until he was 
invited to take a position in the adjutant-general’s office by General 
Baker. Soon thereafter he removed to Clinton, General Baker’s home, 
but spent a part of his time in Des Moines looking after publishing the 
records of Iowa soldiers which General Baker was having done by the 
state printer. In January, 1867, he removed to Des Moines and became 
deputy secretary of state under Ed Wright, but resigned on April 9, 
1869, and became private secretary to Governor Merrill. He continued 
to fill that position during the administrations of Merrill, Kirkwood, 
Newbold, and Gear, retiring in January, 1882. In 1882 and 1883 he 
compiled the data for the “Iowa Historical and Comparative Census 
of 1880,” published by Secretary of State Hull. In 1883 he for a time 
was financially interested with others in publishing the Des Moines 
Capital, and for several years thereafter wrote for its columns. In 
1885 when J. W. Cattell acted as state auditor during John L. Brown’s 
suspension, Mr. Fleming was the deputy. In 1886 he annotated the 
revenue laws of the state for Auditor of State Brown. In the Twenty- 
first General Assembly (1886) he was clerk of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. In 1592 he was secretary of a commission to revise the 
revenue laws of the state. In the 'Twenty-fifth General Assembly 
(1894) he was clerk of the House Ways and Means Committee. In 
January, 1896, he became private secretary to Governor Drake and 
continued in that position during Drake’s administration and also dur- 
ing Governor Shaw’s administration, or until January, 1902. In 1902 
he accepted a position under Secretary Shaw in the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington, but returned to Des Moines in 1907. The last few 
years of his life he was secretary of the Pioneer Lawmakers As- 
sociation of Iowa, and was a research worker in the Historical Depart- 
ment of Iowa. He retained his wonderful memory and his clearness of 
mind to the last. At a later date we plan to publish in the AnNars an 
autobiography of this remarkable man, which he wrote shortly before 
his death. 


Epwin Noyes Battery was born at Granville, Ohio, June 11, 1849, 
and died at Britt, Iowa, December 21, 1923. His parents emigrated 
with their family to Waupaca County, Wisconsin, in 1854, and he re- 
moved to Hancock County, Iowa, in 1878 and located on a farm south- 
east of Britt. His first work at newspaper writing was as a country 
correspondent to the Garner Signal, then edited by W. C. Hayward, 
afterward secretary of state. He wrote over the signature, “A-dam 
Biglyre,” and at once gave evidence of those unusual powers as a 
humorist that eventually made him famous. On November 30, 1886, 
he embarked in his first newspaper enterprise by beginning the publica- 
tion at Britt of the Wuncock Republican. However, he soon sold the 
Republican, the material was removed to Garner where it was used in 
founding the Garner Leader, and Mr. Bailey returned to the farm, 
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Soon thereafter he returned to Britt and he with T. A. Way purchased 
the Britt Tribune. A little later he purchased Mr. Way’s interest and, 
excepting two brief interruptions, he edited and published the Tribune 
continuously for over thirty years, or until October, 1918, when he sold 
ii to L. G. and R. R. Roberts, publishers of the Britt News, and 
permanently retired. In 1991 he was appointed postmaster at Britt and 
served eight years, resigning in February, 1909. Mr. Bailey was doubt- 
less in his time the best known humorous writer among Iowa news- 
paper men. Many of his short articles were gems of their kind, almost 
classics. Among them were comments on his “Daughter’s Wedding,” 
“The Country Dance,” “The Osteopaths and Chiropractors,” “The Danc- 
ing Teacher,” “Cleaning House,” “His First Automobile,” and “How to 
Feed a Calf.” His articles advertising the famous “Hobo Convention” 
at Britt, August 21, 1900, set the whole country laughing. He also 
wrote vigorous English in advocating his views. He was emotional, a 
man of strong likes and dislikes, but withal a kindhearted man. He 
was known as “Bailey of Britt,’ and brought fame to his town. If 
syndicating such writing had been in vogue when he was in his prime, 
he would have reaped financial returns commensurate with his unusual 
talent. 


Sizas Marreson Weaver was born at Arkwright, Chautauqua County, 
New York, December 18, 1843, and died at Iowa Falls, Iowa, Novem- 
ber 6, 1923. He acquired his education at Fredonia Academy, Fre- 
donia, New York, was admitted to the bar at Buffalo, New York, in 
1868, and the same year at Iowa Falls, Iowa, and began the practice 
of law. For the next eighteen years he devoted himself principally to 
his law practice, although from 1874 to 1879 he was editor of the Jowa 
Falls Sentinel, and later he edited the Hardin County Citizen for a 
time. In 1883 he was elected representative and was re-elected in 1885, 
serving in the Twentieth and ‘Twenty-first general assemblies. In the 
Twentieth he was chairman of the Judiciary Committee. That was the 
session of the famous fight for the adoption of the prohibition statute 
after the constitutional amendment had been declared illegal by the Su- 
preme Court. The House was so evenly divided on the measure that 
every vote of those favorable was required, and Mr. Weaver, who at the 
time was sick at his home in Iowa Falls, atose from the sick bed, came 
to Des Moines and was carried into the State House and into the House 
Chamber on a stretcher and voted for the measure, helping to save it 
from defeat.t In the Twenty-first Assembly he was chairman of the 
Board of Managers in the impeachment trial of John L. Brown, auditor 
of state. In 1886 he was elected a judge of the District Court of the 
Eleventh Judicial District, and was re-elected in 1890, 1894, and 1898, 
In 1901 he was elected a judge of the Supreme Court and was re- 
elected in 1908, 1914, and 1920. Thus for fifteen years he was on the 


_, The measure received fifty-two votes, one more than a constitutional major- 
ity. See page 278, Journal of the House, Twentieth General Assembly. : 
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district bench and for twenty-two years on the supreme bench, thirty- 
seven years in all of continuous judicial service. His mind was that of 
the trained lawyer and of the cultured scholar. His style as shown in 
his written opinions excelled in clarity and in felicity of expression, fre- 
quently attaining literary excellence. He had independence and vigor 
of thought, was modest and unpretentious, and had a sympathy for all 
humanity, especially for the oppressed. He was a life-long Republican 
and a member of the Methodist church. 


Grorcr W. Cunxison was born near New London, Iowa, October 6, 
1848, and died at Harlan, Iowa, October 4, 1923. In 1858 his parents, 
Elisha and Matilda (McCabe) Cullison, removed to Adair County, Mis- 
souri. The Cullison family was ardently for the Union and during the 
war suffered much by reason of border warfare. Conditions there pre- 
vented young George W. from obtaining much schooling, but in 1865 he 
entered college at Monroe, Missouri, and remained there about two 
years. He then entered the Missouri State Normal School and was 
graduated in 1870. He then taught country school for a time, reading 
law at intervals. He returned to Iowa in 1871 and established the 
Troy Normal School at Troy, Davis County, which he conducted for 
four years when he was chosen prnicipal of the Southern Iowa Normal 
Institute at Bloomfield, and later went to Allerton as principal of the 
schools there. He was actively engaged in summers during these years 
in teaching and conducting teachers’ normal institutes. He had in the 
meantime studied law with H. C. Traverse of Bloomfield and was 
admitted to the bar in 1876. In 1880 he removed to Harlan and formed 
a partnership for the practice of law with T. H. Smith, which continued 
fourteen years. In 1899 he joined with L. H. Robinson in the practice, 
but in 1908 he and his son, Shelby Cullison, became partners. In 1920 
Governor Harding appointed him to the vacancy on the district bench 
to succeed Judge Thomas Arthur, who had been advanced to the Su- 
preme Court. His election for the balance of the year followed later, 
and in 1922 he was elected for a full term of four years. Mr. Cullison 
was very successful as an educator, as a lawyer, and as a judge. 
Among his local activities in Harlan was his service of eighteen years 
on the school board. During most of his life he affiliated with the 
Democratic party. In 1877 he was his party’s nominee for state super- 
intendent of public instruction, and in 1886 for district judge, and 
in 1902 for Congress in the Ninth District. In later years he affiliated 


with the Republican party. 


Tuomas W. Lamperr was born near Sabula, Iowa, February 13, 1855, 
and died at Sabula, September 2, 1923. His parents were Thomas D. 
and Sarah (Guenther) Lambert. His schooling was obtained in the 
Sabula public school and in a private school taught by Mrs. A. R. Darl- 
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chased the Sabula Gazette, but Mr. Gray soon died and Mr. Lambert 
conducted it alone until 1919, achieving success. He did not, however, 
confine his business activities to his newspaper, but in 1883 formed a 
partnership with Charles B. Cotton as Lambert & Cotton for pork pack- 
ing and grain buying. In 1886 he acquired the leading insurance agency 
in the town, and later also acquired and directed the operation of a 
farm near by. He served the public by acting as town recorder eight 
years, mayor sixteen years, justice of the peace nearly twenty years, 
and secretary of the school board twenty-seven years. He was a dele- 
gate to the Democratic National Convention of 1888. In 1895 he was 
elected representative and re-elected in 1897, was elected senator in 
1899 and re-elected in 1903, serving continuously from the Twenty- 
sixth to the Thirty-second assemblies inclusively. He was efficient both 
in committee and on the floor. In the Thirty-first General Assembly he 
was appointed on a committee to investigate the needs of the three 
state educational institutions with a view to obtaining more harmony 
and economy. The committee reported a plan to put them all under 
one board, the State Board of Education. The plan was adopted in 
1909. Senator Lambert was appointed a member of the Finance 
Committee of this board and gave his entire time to that work during 
the remainder of his life. He was grand master of the Masonic Lodge, 
Jurisdiction of Iowa, for the year beginning June, 1899, and for years 
did active and responsible committee work for the order. He was a 
man of various activities and a public servant of efficiency and _ recti- 
tude, 


Axsert Loveurmor was born near Oskaloosa, Iowa, June 12, 1845, 
and died at Salem, Oregon, June 9, 1923. On October 17, 1861, he en- 
listed in Company F, Fourth Iowa Cavalry, received various promo- 
tions until he became third sergeant on January 1, 1865, and was 
mustered out August 8, 1865, at Atlanta, Georgia. He entered the State 
University of Iowa in 1867 and was graduated with the degree of A. B. 
in 1871. Tle was superintendent of city schools at Newton one year 
and went from there to Central College, Pella, as a professor of Latin. 
In 1875 he and his wife went to India as missionaries under the auspices 
of the Baptist church. Illness forced Mrs. Loughridge to return in 
1881 and Mr. Loughridge returned in 1885. In 1887 he accepted the 
chair of Latin in the State Teachers College at Cedar Falls, remaining 
there until 1898 when he became president of Bishop College, the Bap- 
tist home mission school for Negroes at Marshall, Texas. In 1901 he 
and his wife again went to India, but returned in 1905. He then taught 
two years in Des Moines College and one year in Linfield College, Ore- 
gon. ‘The last five years of his life he resided in Salem, Oregon. He 
was a brother of Congressman William Loughridge of Oskaloosa. 
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President-Elect of Pioneer Lawmakers Association of Iowa, 


